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THE GREAT FEUILLETONISTE. 








BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





In the Autumn of 1843, the Post Offices, even in our most 
remote States, were surrounded by groups awaiting the 
opening of the mail-bags, with an eagerness and a unity of 
interest never to be seen again until other crowds should 
gather in expectation of news from the battle-fields of the 
Potomac. As they waited, the people talked, and talked 
only of one theme—of what had come, and what was to 
come, in—the Mysteries of Paris! 

In the great cities, the well-known stone-colored paper 
cover peeped from the coat-pocket of many a sober citizen; 
while more enthusiastic readers stopped at street corners, 
or leaned against doorways to snatch a glance at the next 
chapter. 

In Paris, where the novel had appeared in a daily news- 
paper, the office was besieged before daybreak, not only by 
the carriers and newsboys, but by impatient readers. Work- 
ingmen in blouses elbowed élégantes in broadcloth; while 
pretty waiting-maids threaded their way through the mob, 
charged with the duty of procuring an early copy that might 
greet the awakening eyes of the fashionable dame, after hav- 
ing been anxiously read by the servant, under the street 
lamp, on her way home. 

All Paris read, and all Paris wept, when the author put a 
climax to the agony by falling into a brain fever, which de- 
layed the publication. The tears flowed afresh in sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of Madame Le Normand, who, as 
the most fortunate of fortune-tellers, had revealed to Napo- 
leon in his obscurity, and to Josephine in her poverty, that 











they should one day sit upon a throne; but who now found 
the despair of her death-bed intensified beyond all concep- 
tion, by the thought that she could not live to read the last 
chapters of the Mysteries of Paris! 

The enthusiastic interest spread like an epidemic from 
class to class, and from country to country; but extravagant 
as the extinguished excitement now appears, it had an ade- 
quate cause—for the first time in literature the people were 
the heroes of fiction, and the peoples were eager to welcome 
the long-delayed interpretation. 

Sue, writing for a daily journal, and catering to the pub- 
lic taste, was a master of his craft. He made his readers 
drink deep of horrors; and every number ended with a 
miracle of authorship in the intense suspense that com- 
pelled the purchase of the next chapter. He was the king 
of the sensational, and a most accomplished trickster; yet 
he deserved his triumphant success. 

He has had many imitators, but no later hand has ever 
reached such heights and such depths; and Sue has sur- 
passed all his competitors because, while they reveled in 
fancy, he reveled in fact. As a clever artist, he produced 
what would sell; but beyond this, he painted what he knew, 
and scene by scene of the monstrous medley was delineated 
with all the fidelity of a reporter. Nothing was carelessly 
done; every detail was photographed upon the spot; and 
equal art was bestowed upon the rats in the sewer as upon 
the statuary in the palace; and the prince, the priest, and 
the pauper were elaborated with equal minuteness and ac- 
curacy. 

The title was no advertising trick to catch the eye of the 
public—the work was a veritable revelation of the mysteries 
of Parisian life; and the masses, everywhere alike, recog- 
nized the truth beneath the brilliant disguise. Above all 
this, the rhapsodies, following each other in feverish haste, 
were linked together into a solemn sequence by an earnest 
purpose. Sue believed profoundly what he wrote intensely ; 
he was laboring for the enfranchisement of the laborer; and 
he frankly and joyously declared that the aim of all his 
work was the erection of wholesome tenement houses, and 


such other plain and practicable ameliorations of the misery 
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which his own eyes had discovered lurking beneath the 
mysteries of the great metropolis. 

To enforce his reasoning and point his moral, the author 
paused, from station to station of his tale, to urge his mean- 
ing upon the most thoughtless reader, and to reiterate, with | 
all the assurance of the universal 
brotherhood of the human race. 

From truth, painted by so firm a hand, error shrank in | 


zealous conviction, 


shame. Conservative Englishmen were horrified at the de- | 
fence of the rights of the artisan; and American publishers, 
conscience-stricken at our national sin, hastened to forestall 
the market with expurgated editions, omitting the protest | 
against! African slavery, and those reflections upon labor 
which must inevitably lead to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the laborer of every grade. 

Following immediately upon the Mysteries of Paris came 
the Wandering Jew, with the same aim more distinctly 
avowed and more practically inculeated. A wild legend 
and an improbable romance furnished the groundwork 
upon which Sue chose to frame a humanitarian disquisition. 
His powerful imagination, seizing upon the ancient fable, 
pressed it into his service by thus moulding it to his uses. 

A poor Jewish artisan, hardened and embittered by his 





unrewarded toil, rebelling in his misery against Providence, | 


harshly denies the bond of brotherhood, and refuses a 
moment’s rest to the Son of the carpenter as He toils to- 
wards Calvary beneath his cross. In consequence of this 
crime the artisan becomes a wanderer, denied that rest 
which unhappy toil finds only in the grave, and is the type 
of labor in its saddest aspect and most slavish conditions. 


As a fitting termination to this vast and comprehensive | 


legend, Sue demands, with all the enthusiasm of the re- 


former, that the nineteenth century shall close this sad | 


story; that the reorganization of labor shall remove the 
curse; and that beneath the crucifix, the glorious symbol of 


a true religion, the Wanderer of the Christian centuries | 


shall at last sink to his coveted repose, surrounded by the 
liberated artisan, woman rescued from her legal bondage, 
and the enfranchised slave. 

The wild fantasy of the romancer was greeted by many a 
scornful laugh. Nearly half the century, from which he 
demanded so much, had already rolled away, and the pro- 
mised work seemed hardly begun; but let it be remembered 
that barely half of the remainder has elapsed since then, 
and yet how much of the work has been accomplished! 

This legend, the real romance of the Wandering Jew, is 


but the foundation upon which is built a wondrous struc- | 


ture, which is the more apparent story of the book—a 
story into which is gathered an immense diversity of char- 
acters, and is in itself a terrible attack upon the Jesuits, 
who are pursued with bitterest denunciation as the priests 
who dare, in the face of the exhaustless bounties of creation, 
to teach that God has made man for sorrow and suffering. 
Amid a wild whirl of events that absorb English and 


French, Hindoos and Huguenots, heiresses and artisans, 


soldiers and seamstresses, saints and sinners, incessant care 
ever inculcates the real harmony in the interests of all races 
and classes. 
ting the condition of the poor are carefully elaborated, and 
the cost of a communal lodging-house for laborers is esti- 
mated down to the last franc; all the charms of authorship 
are devoted to advocating the establishment of a savings 
fund and a governmental loan office; while considerable 
space is bestowed upon the description of the manufacturer 


The details of practical schemes for ameliora- 


who harmonizes his interests with those of his employés, 
and the perfect sympathy and friendship between a great 
and beautiful heiress and a poor, deformed sewing girl. 

The overcrowding of incidents, and the rapid and thea- 
tric manner in which scene follows scene in these great 
novels, seems to be a structural fault inseparable from the 
feuilleton publication. 

To foreign eyes an unsightly line defaces the page of the 
French journal, near the lower end, crossing every column 
with a dead black demarcation, now clinging close to the 
lower margin while permitting only a few lines of type to 
appear below it, anon boldly intruding upward into the 
editorial, and crawling along from page to page, widening 
or narrowing as news or novel gets the mastery. This 
queer, irregular segment is the feuilleton, devoted to fiction 
and criticism, and forms an essentially Gallican method of 
snatching roses from the very thorny ways of a law-bur- 
dened press. 

The American or British reader is content with a monthly 
installment of a popular story, the weekly fragments being 
rather disdainfully relinquished to a lower literature and a 
less critical audience; but even the most educated classes of 
France demand a daily chapter, like a petit verre, and it is 
swallowed with equal delight. 

Dickens, although a victim to the custom, protested again 
and again against the system of monthly publication, as 
reducing the novel to the standard of the sensational drama, 
with its recurring tableaux and periodical ‘ situations.” 
In behalf of literature, he demanded that the author should 
not be compelled to drop his curtain, at stated intervals, 
upon a catastrophe or a mystification; and the evil thus 
condemned is exaggerated beyond all limits by the feuille- 
ton, with its daily chapter and final paragraph, which must 
leave its reader wrought into a feverish anxiety for the next 
event. : 

The word has its sober derivation from feuille, a leaf, 
and may be called the little leaf; but the vivacity required 
from its authors gave great popularity to the epigram, in 
which Geoffroy, of the Journal de I’Empire, a notorious 
lover of good wine, was asked if feuilleton was derived from 
feuillette, a wine cask, or feuillette from feuilleton. 

As the successful laborer in a peculiar branch of art, 
Eugéne Sue’s history is worth tracing as the cause of an 
effect, for the creation of the feuilleton was the work of his 
life for more than a quarter of a century. 

In Provence, in the sunny south of France, dwelt the 
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family of Sue, from which a young man departed at the | cycle of unity, he had attempted the other extreme by de- | 
close of the reignof Louis XV. In Paris this youth became | pending upon the accuracy of single incidents, and connect- 
a celebrated physician, and was followed in the same career, | ing them merely as they are linked by the accidents of 
with most distinguished success, by a brother, a son, and a | personal experience. | 
nephew. . This novel, published in 1831, exhibits the same pecu- | 

It was in the second generation of this race of anatomists | liarities in conception, characterization, and finish as those 
and physicians that Jean-Joseph became the favorite of | of his later years. He delineates the terrible results of the 
Napoleon; and to his infant son, in 1803, the Empress Jose- | slave trade, not only upon they traders and the African 
phine and her son Eugéne acted as god-parents, bestowing | tribes, but upon the West Indian planters. The effect of 
upon him the name Eugéne. opium is described with the care that he afterwards be- 

Jean-Joseph, the father, was a man of considerable wealth, | stowed on the moxa. The long-drawn vengeance of the ’ 
residing in a handsome house in Paris, where he continued | savage is sketched with the same power that painted the 
with prudent reserve to occasionally enjoy the exquisite | Rodin of the Wandering Jew; and he has no sadder scene 
wines which had been presented to him, in the memorable | than the one in which the slave, after consummating his 
year 1815, by the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, | terrible vengeance, is crowned by the admiring Parisians 
and Prince Metternich. But his daring young son, the | with the Montyon prize of virtue for his apparent devotion | 
dashing Eugéne, found secret entrance to the cellar, and | to the master whom he had tortured. 


was regaling his gay companions upon this priceless Tokay The expected death of his grandsire now occurred, and 
and Johannisberg, when he was accidentally discovered in | Eugéne inherited a fortune, upon which he established him- 
the act. self in an exquisite abode, as remarkable for its luxury as 


Eugéne had heretofore received the amplest opportunities | for its artistic arrangements. Flowers, china, silver, and 
for study, and his indignant father instantly despatched him | every frivolity of fashion revealed the owner's taste, while 
to make the campaign of 1823 as a surgeon in Spain. the young gallant astonished his circle by compelling their 

Returning as soon as possible from this enforced exile, | admiration for the novels that continually appeared from 
Eugéne Sue entered upon all the enjoyments of Paris | his pen. But the greatest display of his genius lay in the 
which could be culled from expectations upon a rich father | line of expenditure; and he was startled, at the age of thirty- 
and a wealthy grandsire. In these outrageous extravagan- | six, to find that pauperism was staring him in the face. 
cies he was again detected by his irate parent, who sent him Believing that his fortune was inexhaustible, the sudden 
immediately to duty in the military hospital of Toulon. | reverse threw the spendthrift into despair, and the utmost 
Here Eugéne, acting as surgeon, fell in love with an actress, | exertions of his best friends were necessary to arouse him 
and became an author of plays, relieving himself, in the | from his-stupor. He retired to his country house with a 
utmost emergency, by pawning the magnificent watch of | broken heart and an unfinished novel, and wrote the next 
Louis XVL., presented to him by his godmother Josephine. | day to his bereaved friends, on perfumed paper of the pret- 

Having reached the end of his credit, Sue finally fled to | tiest tint, ‘You were right. I will never return until my 
Bouqueval, a country seat belonging to his father. Gather- | book is finished.” 
ing around him some chosen companions, he regaled them Under this new stimulus, novel followed novel in rapid | 
most temperately upon plain mutton; but as this mutton | succession, all appearing as feuilletons, until the Mysteries 
was unluckily his father’s treasured merino sheep, the con- | of Paris crowned the author’s fame. 
sequence was another exile into the Marine, in which, as Much money was made, and much was spent. Another ip ie 
surgeon, Eugéne twice visited the Antilles. country house was changed into a palace, and his popular- i 

He next had the good fortune to be present at the battle | ity led to his election as a Deputy from the Seine to the | it 
of Navarino, and returned home with an exquisite Turkish | Legislative Assembly, in 1850. But the coupd'état followed 8 
costume and the scheme of the tale of Plick et Plock. This | fast, and Eugéne Sue sought safety in Savoy, where, in a 
book, the first maritime romance of France, attracted to its pretty cottage on the side of a lake, he enjoyed to the 





; author a private letter from Fenimore Cooper; and was fol- | utmost that luxury of self-pity and self-admiration which 
lowed soon afterwards by the tale of Atar-Gull, which was | so often serves to soften the miseries of the political exile. 
dedicated to the American novelist. Here he passed five years, furnishing by regular contract 
Sue was now twenty-seven years of age, and this dedica- | six volumes of feuilleton to the journals La Presse and Le : rf 
tion is well worthy of attention as outlining the scheme of | Sidcle, at the rate of eight sous per line. He worked hard, 
his after works. and lived regularly. Rising invariably at 7 o’clock, he im- 


mance, and as the author who divided with Scott and | only stopping at 10 o'clock to drink a couple of cups of tea 
Goethe the honor of being the types of contemporaneous | without cream. At 2 o’clock his day’s work was ac- 
literature, Sue explains that, finding himself utterly incapa- | complished, and he went out alone to walk for three or | 
ble of acquiring the art of framing immense scenes into a-| four consecutive hours. He returned to partake of a | 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Complimenting Cooper as‘ the creator of maritime ro- | mediately sat down to his desk and wrote continuously, | 
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hearty dinner, and spent the remainder of the day with his 
friends. 

Many volumes were the result of this steady industry; and 
he was still earnestly engaged upon his work when death 


ended 
labors. 


{On the 17th of January, 1872, Prof. 8S. F. B. Morse unveiled the 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, in Printing House Square, New York.} 


Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee: “ Here 


a life as singular for its levity and luxury as for its 
, in which there is much to admire and more to excuse. 


SPOS o— ae 


FRANKLIN AND MORSE. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 








{ 


yer 


we are !”’—JoB, XXXVItI. 35. 





Genius embracing Genius! 
The Present links its glories with the Past! 
The old age thought is now a new creation 
Into the cycle of discovery cast. 
The hidden mystery so long concealed, 
Lifted the drapery from its radiant birth, 
And by his hand to human eye revealed 
The fires electric as they touched the earth. 


O wondrous Hand! 

That caught the subtle spirit of the skies, 
And down the silken wire 
Led on the living fire 

To meet the passion of his watchful eyes— } 
And with one spark of light, 

. To pour upon the sight, 
A world of rapture as it onward flies! 








O wondrous Power ! 
In the vast treasure-house of Nature kept 
Since the first dawning of Creation’s morn, 
While age on age has o’er the mystery slept, 
Till by his Genius from the azure torn; 
Rending the granite from the Alpine peaks, 
Or breathing hotly o’er the desert sands, 
Or locked in caverns and the rocky bands 
Where atom its companion atom seeks; 
Making the darkness of the tempest bright, 
Hurling its thunders o’er a storm-tossed sea, | 
Blinding the gazer with its pain of light, | 
Leaping in unchained glory wild and free! | 
Or still and calm, swept down from Northern zones, | 
A gossamer of light—in wondrous lines, } 
Auroral pencilings hang round the spheres, 
While star and planet through the vision shines, 
Or sleeping on the sod with loving flowers, | 
Quickens their beauty to immortal dowers. 


Where first the thought was sprung, 
And found in thee a tongue, 

We reverent gaze upon thy image now; 
Thy lot to toil in youth, 

Thy hand, Promethean, caught the mystic flame; 
Discoverer of radiant Truth, 

Immortal written on the scroll of fame. 


' 
O man of calm, great brow ! | 
| 


O wondrous Hand ! 
That lifts aside the veil, to let the beam 
Fall on that calm, grand brow; 
The Artist-penciler in tints of light! 
Not on the canvag, in thine unseen toil— 


* Read at the New York Typographical Society’s celebration of 
Franklin’s Birthday, on Jan. 16, 1874. 








Iv was been decided by an Indiana editor, who ‘can’t 
stand it any longer,” that the only difference between the 
entrauce to a barn and the lounger around newspaper offices | 
is, that the first is a barn door and the latter a darn bore. 


Tue paper with the largest Summer circulation—the fly 


Not in the studio, wrapt in painter’s dream— 
Not in the solitude of rock and wild, } 
Sitting at Nature’s feet, a little childa— 
But struggling grandly in the world’s great stream. 
O Artist-painter, with thy pen of fire, 
Sending the lightnings forth, that they may go, 
And circle earth to answer, ‘“‘ Here we are!” 
** What hath God wrought !’’* is still thy heart’s desire. 
First words of written light— 
Sacred to Truth and Right— 
They bid the nations to His love aspire. 


O wondrous messenger to man! 
That speaks all languages with instant speed, 
With fiery tongues, and thousand hands, 
Reveals to men in varied lands, 
The present thought—the present deed; | 
The world’s great nerve, 
Threading the busy mart, 
Webbing the crowded street, 
Floating in airy lines 
Where many highways meet; 
Over the fertile plains, 
Crossing the mountain height, 
Clinging to ancient cliffs, 
Dropping now out of sight, 
Sleeping on river beds "mid golden sands, 
Reaching love’s finger forth to distant strands, 
Or where Auroras play ‘mid Arctic gloom, 
And with electric light the skies illume, 
It binds the world in one, and hastes the hour, 
When man shall thrill with Love’s redeeming power. 


O Conqueror on Land and Sea! 
While Neptune, trident-armed, commands the waves, 
Our new-age Mercury takes wings of fire, 
And leaps from snow-capped cliffs to ocean caves, 
And hastens on his path of conscious wire. 
And secrets strange are brought 
From Fie ps of daring thought, 
That bind two worlds together. Linked in one, 
The hearts of nations throb, and where the sun 
Rolls on o’er Jand and sea, its accents fall, 
The still, small voice of Gop, inspiring all. 


O blest Zolean ! 

Grander than poets of the old world sung !t 

Thy countless wires shall breathe sublimer strains 
Than e’er were borne along Arcadian winds; 

And o’er the steppes vast, and Orient plains, 

And snow-capped peaks, or where Holus binds 
His messengers in chains, the hymns shall rise 
And waft its harmony to brighter skies. 

The world’s great wind-harp ! 

Thy strings that thrill with music from the spheres, 
Kindle with burning thought and blazing word, 
Mightier than lingering ages ever heard, 

While Love and Freedom gather all the years, 

Till Man, redeemed, shall join the rapturous song, 

And Earth’s grand harmony the joy prolong. 


——- _+.0e- - 


* The first message sent over the telegraph between Washington 
and Baltimore. | 

t+ Where a number of wires are suspended on the same poles the 
wind causes them to vibrate, producing a beautiful harmony. 
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FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY. 


———_ @> — 


GRAND CELEBRATION IN BOSTON. 


——— $$ 


From the elaborate report published in the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, of Jan. 19, we extract the following account 
of the grand celebration of Franklin’s Birthday, in Boston, 
on Jan. 17, 1874. 





The long talked of among the craft and much announced 
to the public occasion of the anniversary of the birth of 
Franklin and semi-centennial of the Franklin Typographi- 
cal Society, occurred Saturday evening, in the spacious 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Tremont and Berkeley Streets; 
and not since its dedication, probably, has the beautiful 
assembly room presented an equal gathering of manly and 
womanly practicalists in life, or a gayer or more tasteful 
display than when the printers and their wives, daughters, 
and friends were seated at the viand and flower-laden tables 
on Saturday night. Possibly and very likely the festival 
will stand as the best and most general celebration ever 
held by the craft in the city—a gala occasion; and not alto- 
gether comprehended in the term gala either, for there was 
a great amount of solid and substantial mental food in the 
after-dinner talk, which will be found worth perusing by any 
reader. 

Although the celebration has in general been called a 
printers’ festival, that does not embrace all. It was profes- 
sional, however, in the strictest sense; every department of 
capital, brain, and hand work, from the paper-maker and 
type-founder, the proprietor and publisher, the author and 
editor, the telegrapher of the news, the compositor, the 
pressman, the roller maker and the ink manufacturer, even 
to the seller of the book and carrier or retailer of the news- 
paper, had representatives present. 

The Typogra; hical Society was joined by the Franklin 
Club of employing printers of the city and its vicinity on 
the occasion, which organization dispensed with its usual 
annual dinner on the birthday of Franklin, that it might 
fraternize with the older benevolent society in its cele- 
bration. 

The fact of the celebration being held on Saturday night, 
besides being one on which more printers are at leisure than 
on any other night, allowed the exclusive use of the three 
upper floors of the building, there being no lodge meetings; 
the courtesy being most cordially accorded by the trustees 
of the Odd Fellows’ property, and superintended by the pre- 
sence of Mr. Charles Hayden, one of the board. 

The company began to gather soon after 6 o'clock. Con- 
gratulations and friendly greetings were exchanged in the 
banquet hall, guests’ room, and corridors, until soon after 
7 o'clock the company, headed by the President and invited 
guests, marched into the large hall and took seats at the 





tables. The composition, personally, of the company pre- 
sent in its relations to the profession, have been mentioned 
collectively above; who were the principal invited guests 
will appear as given by the headings of responses to senti- 
ments printed below. 

The beautiful saloon used for the banquet contained five 
tables, one running crosswise of the hall and four length- 
wise. Upon them was placed one of the best feasts, not 
strictly hot, which Mr. William Tufts, the caterer, consid- 
ered he had ever spread for the price paid per plate; and 
that the quality was good and the supply abundant cannot 
be denied. The elegance of the setting and decorations of 
the tables was also something long to be remembered. 
Elaborately shaped silver epergnes were placed at various 
points on the boards; in the centre, on the cross or guests’ 
table, was one large one. At the right was a bust of Frank- 
lin, the head enwreathed with bay leaves and the bust sup- 
ported by an octagon column made of brass proof galleys, 
highly polished, as emblematic of the newspaper interest; 
and on the left was a miniature copy in bronze of Houdon’s 
statue of the philosopher, standing on a pedestal composed 
of book and job printers’ galleys, with all the paraphernalia 
of a printer's ‘‘kit” ornamenting the corners, the bases of 
column and pedestal being covered with moss, and bust and 
statue twined with smilax and flowers. The epergnes were 
also filled with flowers, and each plate had laid before it a 
neat button-hole bouquet. The flowers came from the con- 
servatory of Mr. Wm. Doogue, were choice and profuse in 
quality and quantity, and their arrangement was of a nature 
to commend the skill and good taste of Mr. Page, of Mr. 
Doogue’s establishment, who superintended the floral deco- 
rations. 

The number of plates laid was three hundred, and seats 
for that number were all occupied. Governor Washburn 
and Mr. C. W. Slack sat at the right of the presiding officer 
of the evening, and at his left Rev. E. E. Hale, still further 
to the ieft Collector Russell, with Gerald Massey as his next 
neighbor. Many of the guests declined the prominence of 
front seats, and took positions in other parts of the hall. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Hale, the eating was com- 
menced, and the pleasures of the palate, accompanied by 
the music of the orchestra, continued for about an hour, at 
the close of which were given the 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. CUNDY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—We have met here to-night to observe, in 
a social manner, the semi-centennial anniversary of the institution of 
Franklin Typographical Society, and also the one hundred and sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the birthday of Franklin—the printer, philoso- 
pher, and statesman. I do not propose to go into a review of the 
historical events that have transpired, both in the Old and New World, 
during the last half century, preferring to leave that matter to more 
competent persons—to those whose mature years certainly give them 
priority over a youth like myself. 

The last gathering, my friends, of this Society, on an occasion of this 
kind, was a quarter of a century ago. The published accounts of that 
meeting tell us that ladies formed a part of the company; and of this 
fact I feel proud—proud for the honor of the Society—because in it 
there was an early recognition of ‘woman's rights,” at least the right 
of woman to be present at its festivals. In the same spirit we welcome 


* them to-night, and personally feel gratified that they have the privilege 
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of sitting at the festive board with their husbands at least once in 
twenty-five years; for the woman whose husband is employed on a 
daily morning paper, I truly believe, does not have an opportunity of 
dining with him at home even once in that period. Although an older 
organization than the Franklin Club, I do not present this fact of hav- 
ing ladies at our festivals as an example for them. Of course they can 
see the propriety of keeping on the right side of the ladies. 

The purposes for which the Franklin Typographical Society was in- 
stituted, as set forth in the preamble to its Constitution, was a convic- 
tion “of the utility of well-constituted societies for mutual aid, in 
promoting the enlargement of the social affections, and mitigating the 
sufferings attendant upon sickness and misfortune.”” In carrying out 
these ideas, the history of the Franklin Typographical Society is written 
upon its records—not published—but deeply impressed upon the 
hearts of its members. 

Among other things provided for in the act of incorporation, the 
Society was authorized ‘‘to take, hold, and possess any estate, real or 
personal, by gift, grant, subscription, purchase, devise, or otherwise,” 
with a condition ‘‘ that the value of the real estate of said Society shall 
never af any one time exceed $5,000." Under this provision, the So- 
ciety is not likely to enter into any very active competition in the real 
estate business; and the “ Fifty Associates " and other large operators 
have as little to fear from us as the State Street money-lenders have 
from the Franklin Fund being thrown upon the market to keep the 
rate of interest at a reasonable figure. Shades of the Old South! cer- 
tain it is that the corporators never dreamed of land seliing in Boston 
at $100 per foot—and purchased by printersat that figure. I trust that 
it may not be many years before the Society shall feel authorized to 
ask additional legislation—for, with the bequests from the trustees 
under the wills of John H. Wilkins and Miss Nabby Joy, together with 
the larger gift from our late noble fellow-craftsman, John H. Eastburn, 
we indulge in the hope that we shall yet be able to purchase a building 
for the use of the Society. 

The average lifetime of the printer does not permit him to enjoy 
many semi-centennial celebrations; when, therefore, we find one who 
has lived to a ripe old age, we feel proud of it; and there are here at 
this table three of the Franklin Typographical Society, who were ad- 
mitted in 1824—Hiram Adams, Wm. A. Parker, and Peter H. Richards 
—Messrs. Adams and Richards being two of the cqrporators, to all of 
whom I reverentially bow. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for having listened to me so far, 
and shall close by asking your attention to the sentiment, speech, and 
music which are to fullow. 





A duet, “‘O, Swallow, Happy Swallow,” was sung by 
Miss Mary M. T. and Mr. G. W. D. Lennon, and the Presi- 
dent followed by introducing as toast master of the evening, 
Mr. Hugh O’Brien, of the Shipping List. 

The first sentiment was- 


Franklin—The Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Patriot. His 
name and fame will be perpetuated to the remotest posterity. 

By a reference to professional characteristics, the Presi- 
dent introduced and secured an able 

RESPONSE OF HON. C. W. SLACK. 

Mr. Prestpent:—The sentiment which your toast-master has read 
expresses only a truism, that the fame and reputation of Franklin will 
be perpetuated to the remotest posterity. It is one hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago to-day since Franklin was born; and eighty-four years 
ago to-day, just ofe-half of that period, he died. He gave us, there- 
fore, eighty-four years of active, earnest, thoughtful life. So the toast 
but speaks the truth when it describes him as a statesman, poet, 
patriot, and philosopher; and whatever way we view him, he was a man 
marked for his age. Why, yesterday, that veteran printer and editor, 
William Cullen Bryant, stated that he was a statesman of the highest 
class, for years ago—nearly one hundred years ago—he told England 
that her Corn Laws were unwise; that there should be no limit to the 
importation of breadstuffs, and yet it was a century before they acted 
upon that suggestion and repealed the Corn Laws, and allowed bread 
to come in from any quarter, though chiefly from our own country, to 
every part of the realm. His fame and reputation have now had 
eighty-four years in which to be measured by the judgment of the 
civilized world. Is the past correct in its statement that his fame and 
reputation shall be perpetuated tothe latest posterity? Iclaim that in 
the eighty-four years that have passed since he went from earth, his 
fame has extended, enlarged, and strengthened wherever civilization 
and Christianity have spread. He was indeed a remarkable man! 
Born in Boston, with all the attributes of New England parentage and 
education, he early made his mark on this continent, if not throughout 
the world. Let us see what his history is briefly. Born on Milk Street, 
the day that he was born he was taken to the Old South Church and 
baptized, and at the age of ten years was intended tor the ministry. 
But the poverty of his parents preventing (the pulpit thereby losing, 








perhaps, a worthy preacher), he became a fitter printer. At the age of 
ten he was in his father’s shop, an apprentice to a tallow chandler. At 
fifteen he was writing anonymously for his brother James Franklin’s 
paper, and so excellently written were the communications that he 
handed in, in a disguised hand and anonymously, that when it was dis- 
covered at last who the author was, his elder brother was mortified 
that he should have written so well and the fact being concealed from 
him, and a quarrel followed, and the young man started out to seek his 
fortune, and at the age of seventeen was in the great wilderness of New 
York. Then afew months he was in Philadelphia, and at the age of 
eighteen he was in London, working at his trade, and leading all the 
journeymen of his day by his habits of temperance and assiduity. 

At twenty he returned to Philadelphia. At twenty-four he married; 
at twenty-six he established the Poor Richard’s Almanac, which, for 
twenty-five years, was the favorite annual of all our fathers. For 
twenty-five years that almanac was hung up by the fireside of every 
household of our own New England, if not throughout the entire line 
of the new provinces. At twenty-seven he studied French, Italian, and 
German; and a little later began those experiments in philosophy 
which made him, as a philosopher, equally famous as did his other 
attributes. He discovered, on his visit to Boston, some new facts in 
electricity, and from his experiments came the invention of the light- 
ning rod. He made numerous other discoveries in philosophy and 
mechanics, instituting an American Academy of Arts at Philadelphia, 
receiving honors in London, being made an associate member of all 
the learned societies in the world, and establishing a reputation as a 
philosopher of the highest character before he had reached the age of 
fifty. Atthe age of fifty-one, he suggested the union of the colonies, 
this anticipating the union of the States. He suggested that, as a mea- 
sure of defence and protection in various ways, they should become a 
unit in government, thus antedating our independence. At the age of 
sixty, being in London, he appeared before the House of Commons and 
opposed the Stamp Acts, and by his sound advice and exposition caused 
their repeal. At seventy, just after the Declaration of Independence, 
which he in part drafted, or rather reported to the Continental Con- 
gress, in crossing to France to obtain the assistance of that country for 
America, he discovered the operations of the Gulf Stream and the basis 
of all the later investigations of that wonderful phenomenon of the 
movement of that mass of waters. 

And so on down to his death, at the age of eighty. four, in 1790; wher- 
ever situated, he continued his philosophic investigations in conjunc- 
tion with the most abtruse matters committed to him, whether as 
ambassador or as member of Congress, or in any other capacity. No 
matter what his other duties might be, he always continued his inves- 
tigations in that favorite branch of his learning. 

He also told us he was the representative of free banking, which has 
80 many advocates to-day. So with many other questions, his foresha- 
dowing intellect exhibited the marks of true statesmanship. 

Without dwelling at length upon the many incidents of his career, 
we may say that whatever he touched and wherever he cast his glance, 
in all he overshadowed and was pre-eminently a man of success; seldom 
making mistakes, always having means ready for emergencies, always 
proud of his early education, and I think that which will touch all with 
the greatest veneration is his bounteous liberality to all his companions 
in the craft. With all his wisdom in philosophy, in all his services at 
the revolutionary capital, with all his personal power as an ambassador, 
he turned to that as the highest of all the callings he exercised—the 
printer's craft; and wrote himself down, before he passed from the 
scene of his many labors, “‘ I, Benjamin Franklin, Printer.”’ [Applause.] 

His were some of the highest honors that ever came to human nature. 
He had stood before kings; he had had admission to all the kings and 
courts of Europe; he was a king himself in all that made a monarch to 
reign over his fellows; but he came back to the scenes of his youth, to 
the lights of his calling, to the honors of his craft, and proclaimed to 
all the world, standing ready with their laurels to crown his brow, that 
he honored these most, and wrote in his will, “I, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer.”’ [Loud applause.] 

I now, my friends, reiterate the sentiment which you had asked me 
to speak to, that our kinsman Franklin, whose birthplace we honor to- 
night, of whose glory we claim an humble share, was in truth the pride 
of the world as a poet, as a statesman, as a philosopher, as a patriot, 
but, best of all and highest honor of all in our eyes to-night, is the fact 
that he was a faithful, intelligent, industrious, honorable printer. {Loud 
and prolonged applause. ] 


Introduced by reference to the writer’s connection with 
the inception of the Franklin statue, the President called on 
the toast-master for the reading of a 


LETTER FROM HON. R. C. WINTHROP. 
90 MARLBOROUGH STREET, January 12, 1874. 
My Dear Str:—I am sincerely sorry that I am obliged to decline the 
kind invitation of your committee for Saturday evening next. It would 
give me real pleasure to unite with the Franklin Typographical Society 
in celebrating their fiftieth anniversary, and more especially on the 
birthday of the great Bostonian whose name they bear. 
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It is peculiarly the province of the young men of your Society to 
commemorate the birthday of Franklin here,in Boston. His great ser- 
vices to his country and the world, in his mature life, as a statesman 
and a diplomatist, a philosopher and a philanthropist, were rendered 
elsewhere. To Boston belong his birth, his school days, and his ap- 
prenticeship as a printer—as he is portrayed on the front of the noble 
statue on School Street. 

Twenty years have passed away since that statue was undertaken; 
seventeen years since it was inaugurated. Nota few of those who were 
associated with me in the work are no more; and the young men of 
your Society who united in it so heartily are young men no longer. 
But no lapse of time has diminished the interest with which it is looked 
at by every passer by. Those bronze lips have ever a lesson of wisdom 
for all who will beed it, and they are never weary of repeating it. ‘Be 
just and fear not; be sober, be diligent, be frugal, be taithful; love man 
and love God, and do your whole duty to yourself, to your neighbor, 
and to your country ’’—these are the precepts which Franklin com- 
mended to his feliow mechanics in life, and which his image and ex- 
ample ought still to impress on all who bonor his pame. 

Present my grateful acknowledgments to your associates for remem- 
bering me on tbis occasion, and believe me, 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

Mr. Heury Squire, Secretary. 


Rost. C. WinTHRoP 
The second sentiment was 


The Birthplace of Franklin—Boston printers were earliest among the 
revolutionary patriots. Persons desirous of joining the nightly watches 
to prevent the landing of tea were, in 1773, requested to give in their 
names at ‘‘ Messieurs Edes and Gill's Printing Office.” 


From the composition of the sentiment, in the absence of 


a representative of the City Government, Mayor Cobb being | 


obliged to decline attending evening celebrations, it may 
readily be supposed that it was intended for Dr. Shurtleff, 
but no response came. 

Mr. Henry Squire, of the Traveller, 
pended interesting 


‘then read the ap- 


LETTER FROM CHARLES C. HAZEWELL. 
REVERE, Mass., January 17, 1874. 

GENTLEMFN :— It would afford me much pleasure to accept your invi- 
tation to assist at the semi-centennial celebration of the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society this evening, but circumstances render it impossible 
for me to be with you on so interesting an occasion. 
more, because I took part in the celebration of the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the Society's organization, in 1848, and it would not be un- 
profitable to go over the history of the twenty-six years that have 
elapsed since that date—as eventful and important a quarter of a cen- 
tury as belongs to the accomplished history of humanity since printing 
began directly to affect the tortunes of mankind—and to the occurrences 
in which printing has so closely contributed for good. and therefore 
not unwortby of special allusion at a great meeting of printers and 
journalists on the anniversary of Franklin’s birth, and he!d in a city 
that ranks high among the leading communities of the civilized world. 
Indeed, that new world which now exists, and which, in the minds of 
the older of cur number, contrasts so strongly ard so strangely with 
the world of their youth, may be said te date from the Hime of the cele- 
bration to which I have alluded. 
A great change has come over Raisins since the date to which re- 
ference bas been made. That change is for the better, for it has made 
the press far more free than it was in earlier times. 
in the sense that it ever has been free in the United States in this cen- 
tury. but it is, or it can be if it please, free from the dictation of parties 
and factions, of interests and cliques. It appeals to the entire people, 
tor whom it labors and by whom it 1s supported. It is the friend of 
man and not the slave of faction. In consequence of this real freedom 
of the press, journalism bas undergone a great improvement. It dis- 
cusses all subjects with a Jarger view, a broader comprehension, and a 
greater and a much more various range of knowledge than character- 
ized it in the first half of this century. To say that itis faultless would 
be absurd; but it can be said with truth that it is wiser, bolder, and 
abler, and more cc mpeteut to perform its part in that process of enlight- 
ening the world which constantly is going on, than ever before it was 
in the long time since “ flying sheets”’ first spread their wings in the 
resorts of men. Asa disseminator of that news which has been dili- 
geutly acquired from every accessible quarter, it has so increased in 
excellence since 1847, that no comparison between now and then fairly 
can be attempted. But while there has been such change in one of 
the departments of publication, it must be admitted that our art has 
undergone little change nm the thirteen generations that it has been 
laboring for +: the glory of God and the improvement of man's estate.”’ 
While the more mechanical branch of the art—that of daily impressing 
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I regret this the | 


| it in a certain sense egotistical, 


It is not only free | 
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many millions of words on many myriads of reams of paper, without 
which the other branch would be scarcely more than the producer of a 
luxury for the few, and which bas reached to such gigantic propor- 
tions even within a few years, such as it would have astounded the 
Aldii to think of, and seemingly is capable of indefinite development— 
while, I say, the more mechanical] branch of our calling has thus not 
changed, but increased in productive power, the other branch, that 
which especially concerns the compositor, has remained substantially 
what it was when the patristic printers began their work. A composi- 
tor who had “ wrought at the case’’ in the days of Charles VII. and 
Henry VI. would be at home in any composing-room in the days of 
President MacMahon and Queen Victoria, were he to be sent back from 
his rest to be once more annoyed by ‘transpositions, outs, and 
doubles ;’’ but a pressman of the first generation would be as much at 
sea in a modern press-room as Phormio would have been had he been 
permitted to witness the operations of Farragut in Mobile Bay. But I 
may be told that the old printers knew all branches of their art, and 
that they could not only compose and impose, but pull as well; and the 
remark would be true enough, for they were all like the immortal Al- 
dobrand Oldenbuck, who printed the Augsburg Confession, and who 
won his wife, the fair Bertha, against a number of noble aspirants to 
her hand and houses, by “arranging the types without omission of a 
single letter, or hyphen, or comma, imposed them without deranging 
a single space, and pulled off the proof as clear and free from errors as 
if it had been a triple revise ’’—and that was his way of showing, as it 
got him the Jady’s heart as well as her band and houses, that “ skill 
wins favor."" But I have only so far to change what I have said as to 
assert that Aldobrand Oldenbuck might have set his “‘ take "’ to-day in 
apy printing office in Boston, while if he bad gone down into the press- 
room he would have thought himself among the demons of his own 
Hartz, and have wished himself back on the Brocken. My own prac- 
tical acquaintance with the case, the stick and the rule, the lead, the 
line and the leader, extends back forty-seven years, or from before I 
had entered my teens; and in each of all these forty-seven years I 
have seen or heard of some clever and ingenious man who has been 
engaged in perfecting a type-setting machine; but not one of those ma- 
chines bas ever been perfected. It would be presumptuous, with so 
many rebukes to positive assertions that every year occur in the form 
of noble inventions that contound even the wisdom of the wise, to say 
that nothing of the kind ever will be invented; but my belief is, that 
the only real type-setting machine that ever will be known is that ma- 
chine which is composed of mind and matter—which did not come in 
with Gutenberg, and did not go out with Greeley—which will live and 
labor till creation’s close, as it began to labor almost as soon as it be- 
gan to live, at creation’s dawn. Observing this union of the mental 
and mechanical powers in our pursuit, I have sometimes thongbht, in 
view of printing being both the cause and the consequence of thought- 
fulness and of change that is improvement, that it resembles what 
would approach to the ideal of a perfect Commonwealth—a union, that 
is, of wise conservatism and of wise progress, the conservatism appear- 
ing in a steady adherence to certain immortal truths. and the progress 
in a readiness to apply the teachings of those truths to the ever-vary- 
ing conditions of human affairs. 

I do not know that it is your intention to bave “sentiments "’ form- 
ally expressed at your celebration, but on the chance that such is your 
intention, I beg leave to propose the following, and if you should think 
I can only reply to your possible 
thought that it expresses the exact truth: 

The Memory of William Caxton-—-Who, just four centuries ago, in the 
year 1474, introduced printing into England. and thus gave the art to the 
English race—our race—the race that has made the best use of it, and 
left all other races immeasurably behind in the same pursuit, for it has 
employed it in the service of constitutional freedom, of religious lib- 


| erty, and of all bnman rights—using it to found and to perpetuate poli- 


ties in which law is enlightened by liberty, and liberty is governed by 
law. 
Praying you to pardon me for saying so much, when, perhaps, I 
should have said much less, I remain, very respectfully, 
Your friend and servant, CuaRLeEs C. HaAZzEWELL. 
Messrs. Henry Squire and others, Committee of Arrangements, etc. 


A selection by the band was given at the close. 
The third sentiment was 


Popular Education—The early founding of its University and foster- 


ing of the newspaper press testifies to the wisdom of the fathers of the 
Commonwealth in relying upon education as the sure basis of a State. 


This secured a 


RESPONSE BY GOVERNOR WASHBURN. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I thank you for this kind 
greeting on your part. I am grateful for the opportunity of being pre- 
sent on this interesting occasion. But I do not feel that it is my pro- 
vince to occupy much of your time, and I will take only a few brief 
moments. I have been so situated, during the past few years, that I 


Juave at times heard the early settlers of this good Commonwealth of 
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ours most severely criticized; and I wish to say that the more tho- 
roughly I have studied the history of our institutions, the more tho- 
roughly convinced am I that they have contributed to us a legacy so 
valuable that, whatever their faults might have been, it seems to me 
that those noble gifts they left us should lead us to forever bury and 
forget their errors. [Applause.] 

The few who came over in the Mayflower were not very distinguished 
as a company; but there must have been among them some noble 
minds, for the government they instituted before they landed on our 
shores, though simple and rough, has never yet been surpassed by the 
broad views it took of human society. Equal and just laws for all men 
was the government they instituted, and they landed with that, and 
for a century and a half we have had a struggle to maintain the princi- 
ples they enunciated. Afterwards, when we subscribed to the great 
principles that all men were created free and equal, it was the same 
sentiment—equal and just laws for all men—set up and planted by 
them. It took acentury to carry out that idea; and so, my friends. 
we are struggling still for equal rights, but it is tocarry out that single 
idea which they brought here with them. When they landed they 
said, haying instituted such a government as this, we must contrive 
some why to sustain it. In the country we came from, it cost very 
much to sustain our rulers; but as we cannot support a costly govern- 
ment, we must provide for the education of all classes, and they insti- 
tuted the principle that in every town in which there were fifty fami- 
lies, free schools should be kept up for their instruction. This is the 
first instance in the history of our race of the adoption of the system of 
free schools. In short, they enacted a law that in every town in which 
there were one hundred families, schools should be taught correspond- 
ing to our high schools, so that anybody could be fitted for the univer- 
sity or the college. Now it was these very schools they instituted, no 
matter how poor they might have been—I care not what their faults— 
that act alone ought to perpetuate their memories so long as time shall 
last. Bear in mind that when this law was passed, they were poor, and 
probably the whole taxable property did not equal in amount the tax- 
able property of many an individual I see around this family board. 
That gave us our educational system. Now, my friends, lam not one 
of those who believe there has been no advancement since that time; 
but it is that principle, broadened and widened, that formed the basis 
of our public free schools of the present day. Our schools give our 
boys and girls a better education than did the college of other days. I 
know we are making progress. If we go back only fifty years, we shall 
find that the graduates of our best colleges were not so well educated 
as they now have to be to enter them. What was itthat made the noble 
Franklin what he was? Not, perhaps, merely the early education he 
received, but that was the foundation of his greatness; it was in that 
way that he acquired the principles of study and research, which prin- 
ciples he adopted, and went forward as a printer, making himself one 
of the first philosophers and statesmen of his age. This general edu- 
cation, it seems to me, is one of the peculiarities of our institution. and 
I will not forget how much we are indebted to our organization—to the 
labor you are performing daily—for the education of the Common- 
wealth. Books and newspapers are produced quickly and cheaply, and 
in great numbers, furnishing an almost inexhaustible store of informa- 
tion, the cheapness of which is doubtless a great aid in this general 
education I have referred to. You strike off from your presses your 
10,000 and your 20,000 newspapers an hour, and they are scattered all 
over this broad Commonwealth, and before evening every family is 
perusing the labors of your hands, and it has become, not as it was 
once, a luxury, but a necessity; so much so that we can hardly consent 
to give you a legal holiday. {Laughter and applause.j; And this even- 
ing, when you are enjoying this festivity, I see that there are some who 
are employed—laboring for us. Not only this, but every town in the 
Commonwealth has its reading room, or its library, and its educa- 
tional privileges. 

Thanking you again for this opportunity of being present with you, 
and feeling, as I do, thatthe educational advantages we enjoy are merely 
the germ of the good seed planted at the begiuning of this colony, Lask 
you to remember that as progress has been made in the past so it will 
be made in the future, and that perhaps we are yet in our infancy in 
this regard. There is a noble work yet to be done, and so long as 


there are in the Commonwealth such men as Franklin was in his early | 
day, to stimulate us by their example, let us feel that we have a work | 


to do for our fellow-men—to litt them up and help them to better their 
condition, and give them better opportunities in the world than they 
have heretofore been permitted to enjoy. [Applause.]} 

The fourth sentiment was— 

Franklin and the Nation’s Press—The influence of Franklin in sha- 
ping the press to be eminently a ruling power in the Republic, is un- 
diminished by time. To this power, more than any other, is due the 


possession and enjoyment of civil, political, and religious liberty 


throughout the land. 

The sentiment was met by an eloquent and able response 
from Collector Russell, after which the President remarked 
that Mrs. Partington, the only lady invited guest of the 
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Society who was expected to respond on this occasion, was 


| in trouble with her a sciatic nerves, sometimes called rheu- 





matism, but had sent her knitting-work by her son, Mr. 
William Shillaber, who then read the 


POEM BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
Disciples of the stick and rule, 
I rise responsive to your wishes, 
Though while I speak perchance may cool 
Other more intellectual dishes. 


I have no effort great to bring, 

With rhetoric’s jewels brightly glinting, 
But just a word tc say or sing 

In praise of our old mother—Printing. 


Coincident with honors meet 
For our illustrious printer Brother, 
Whose advent here with pride we greet— 
A worthy son of such a mother ;— 


Whose name in love is heard to-day, 

By lips of burning fervor spoken; 
Whose glory gilds, as with a ray, 

The Craft of which he’s grandest token. 


Alas! that they were not improved, 
Those opportunities so precious. 

*T was no fault of the Art beloved 
That the result was not more gracious. 


So tempting were the verdant meads— 
The freedom so profuse and ample— 
That few beyond their present needs 
Cared for the flowers which they might trample. 


Yet here and there her counsels fell, 
Like good seed on congenial places, 
On after life with power to tell 
In many cultivated graces. 


And there were few who did not catch 
Some measure of her inspiration, 

Which leaked in through their cranial thatch 
Like sunbeams with bright impartation. 


While threading with their careless shoes 
The path through fields of erudition, 
They bore away its dusts and dews, 
If not its fulness of fruition. 


Howe’er the butt of fortune’s spite, 
Whatever be his lot or station, 
The printer takes the highest flight 

Of sublunary aspiration. 


And more in these, our modern days, 
. His mind aspires—we cannot doubt it; 
His office draws his upward gaze, 
There is so much up stairs about it. 


An alchemist of loftiest ken, 

By day and night his head he bothers, 
And, patient as a seiting hen, 

He coins in lead the thoughts of others, 


Though some maliciously may hint 
That that was hardly transmutation, 

Scarce different the thoughts in print 
From the original formation. 


How multifarious the range 
Of his seven-staired exalted mission ! 
Weaving that web so grand and strange, 
The world’s news for the next edition: 


Here grasping philosophic lore, 
Here by Parnassian airs surrounded, 
Here where commercial gems outpour, 
Here where by legal fogs confounded ; 


Here where mercurial stocks obtain, 
Where Science toward the light is groping; 
Here where romance gives blissful pain, 
, Where Truth and Falsity are coping; 


Where Politics make specious claim, 
Where Honor takes the votive myrtle— 
He picks away with steady aim, 
His scope betwixt the stick and turtle. 


























And though he plunge not to the mine, 

Where Thought's bright jewels lie imbedded, 
Some grains upon his garments shine, 

The plainer seen if thought is leaded. 


And proud are we of those who’ve sprung 
Above the dull and common level; 

Who, giants, walk our ways among, 
And boast of lineage through the devil. 


I mean the printer’s imp, of course — 
And those who rose from small beginning, 
Who mark the time by merit's force, 
Continued approbation winning. 


There are who with us kindred claim, 
Who knew not advent typographic, 
But who win affluence and fame 
By its control in lore or traffic. 


The preacher may essay in vain, 

By study o’er the midnight taper, 
His immortality to gain, 

Without assistance from the paper. 


The savant, jurist, poet, were 

But delvers in a sphere neglected, 
Without the typo’s timely care 

To make their betterness respected. 


And lecturers most grateful feel — 

The rostram’s pleasant boards adorning— 
Where all their thoughts reporters steal, 

And spread them broadcast in the morning. 


There's one we mourn, an honored name, 
Who made within our pale a story, 

And by his dying wrought a fame 
That fitly crowned his living glory. 


Whose heart, unto his lineage true, 
Prompted his hand to generous action, 
And energized the verb To-Do 
In many a noble benefaction. 


And Eastburn’s name our boast shall be, 
In grateful prominency cherished, 

To us a fragrant memory, 
Till power of memory has perished. 


Out from our Mater’s sturdy breast, 
In proper season's culmination, 

A thought in generous kindness dressed, 
Became our loved Association. 


Benevolence its aim and scope, 
With mutual benefit its basis, 
It took a place of trust and hope, 
And cheered the gloom of darkened places. 


*T was but a little seed at first, 
By loving faith unceasing tended; 

But by the dews of Heaven ’t was nursed, 
And into magnitude ascended. 


Until, at fifty honored years, 

It calls us to its festal cheering, 
With all of memory that endears, 

With all the worth that is endearing. 


Its past! What golden names appear, 

As on the vanished scene we’re glancing! 
How grand they are to eye and ear, 

The honor of all time enhancing. 





And one, more dear than all the rest, 
Among the faithful ones is showing; 

*T is Lillie’s, in whose ardent breast 
Love of the craft was overflowing. 


And doubtless ’t were his feelings yet, 
If the permission were extended, 
*Mong the Society to sit 
And watch the money how expended. 


Or sit with us in union here, 

Leaving companionships of Hades, 
Partaking of our festal cheer 

And courtly mingling with the ladies. 


Enough to draw from other spheres, 
Array so brilliant and so pleasing; 
A fitting crown for fifty years, 
A guarantee of good increasing. 
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But time is prompting me to end, 
Although the muse is kind and thrifty, 
Lest my redundancy should tend 
To trench upon the coming fifty. 
And so, with blessing on the art, 
Through which we hold association, 
And blessing on the kindred art 
Which prompts to this affiliation; 
With wish that, down the grooves of time, 
Our car may hasten, minus friction, 
I close my rude, presumptuous rhyme 
In one grand general benediction. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


*T is said young ladies, when they write, 
Tell everything but that intended, 

And then the Postscript they indite 
Which bears the special fact appended. 


As I was thinking of this scene, 

With all its wealth of pleasure teeming, 
It changed into a graver view, 

Much more substantial in its seeming : 


I saw a house of pleasant mould, 
With rich luxuriance surrounded, 
Bespeaking comforts manifold, 
And happiness and rest unbounded. 


I read upon a front of stone, 

“Op Priytrers’ Home,” in gilded blazon, 
While F. T. 8. beneath it shone, 

Which was a grateful sight to gaze on. 


There also, on the marble scroll, 

Were names of most illustrious donors, 
Who ’d shown munificence of soul, 

And spaces blank awaiting owners. 


The name of him whose noble deed 
Had given this desired dwelling, 

Was rayed so bright I could not read 
The secret that the stone was telling. 


And as I watched the radiant glow 

Which o'er the polished stone did hover, 
I felt 't was left uncertain so 

For after seeing to discover. 


Say who, benevolent and rich, 

Shall have his name herein recorded , 
To bide forever in the niche, 

For grandest charity awarded ? 


Wealth, haply, hospitals may found, 
And give to schools perennial blisses; 
But not within the nation’s bound 
Is such a chance for fame as this is. 


And gratefully the prayer shall rise 
From hearts aglow with fervent feeling, 

For him whose name, hid from our eyes, 
The stone, in pride, shall be revealing. 
om . * * * 


Appropriately following the poem was a comic song, 


‘«‘Rheumatics,” by Mr. George L. Cheeney. 
The fifth sentiment was 


The Memory of Horace Greeley—Printer, Publisher, Editor, and 


Statesman; our later Franklin. 


This elicited the reading of the following telegram from 


Hon. N. P. Banks, who was expected to be present: 


Boston, Jan. 17, 1874—Saturday, 9.45 A. M. 


To J. D. Whitcomb, of Committee Franklin Typograp ical Society : 


Am compelled to leave town this morning, and very deeply regret 


my inability to attend the celebration this evening. 


The audience was called up by the President, and re- 


N. P. Bangs. 
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mained in standing position during an appropriate selection | the usefulness of faithful public servants: it can tear the mask from 
performed by the orchestra. 


A song by Mrs. J. W. Shannon, ‘‘The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls,” followed. 


The sixth sentiment was— 


The Newspaper Press—With republican institutions the press is the 


“second estate,” since its voice names the people’s servants, and 
A breath may make them or unmake. 


the canting hypocrite, and expose the arts of the charlatan; but it 
cannot, against public sentiment, keep unworthy men in power, or pull 
down from his high place the man who has deserved well of his coun- 
try and continues faithful to her service. The press neither claims 
nor seeks such a power; and the failures of such attempts to mislead 
public opinion can be read on every page of our country’s history, 
from the cabal which threatened to drive a Washington from his coun- 
try’s service down to the pitiful efforts of the servile organs of party to 
tarnish the reputation of a Sumner. 

The press has no policy to enforce, no power to enforce a policy, 
against the will of the people. I will give you 

The Press—Only powerful when it speaks the voice of the people, for 


After a humorous introductory sentence or two about the | « the voice of the people is the voice of God!”" 
Governor and Judge Russell having turned journalists, 
_ where he alone expected to speak for the press, was given | poets of the People—The poet’s art is most divinely mated when, in 


the following 


If I ¢dhould consult my own wishes in this matter, I would report in to ‘ 
print to-morrow morning. With the inspiration of this occasion and © chivalry of labor ! 


the privacy of my own sanctum, I would undertake the task with alac- 


rity. 


RESPONSE OF E. 


B. HASKELL. 


But I ought to feel at home here, if anywhere. I am a faithful 


though humble disciple of Fust and Franklin. 
the chairs of the craft. 


opinion that I was a perfect devil ! 


A distinctive response for the press is scarcely necessary in cele- 


brating this anniversary. It speaks for itself in the wonderful material 


I have passed through | 
Even in the first position I ever held ina | 
printing cflice, I extorted from a not over-appreciative employer, the | 


The seventh sentiment was 


inspiring cadence, wedded to the ‘‘ Songs of Labor.”’ 
3uild up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God’s call, 


Triumph and toil are twins, and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow, 

And 'tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow.” 


With the simple assertion that at the age of twenty Mr. 


Massey was the editor of a newspaper, the President intro- 


progress it bas made since the great printer philosopher died—so far | applause, and delivered a lengthy address. 


beyond anything that his prescient mind could foresee. 
need not speak to this company ef its progress and acnievements, all of 
which you have seen, and a part of which you have been and are. 
are accustomed to speak of it as a great power, with corresponding 
privileges and responsibilities, and he who does not so recognize it has 


no true conception of it, and should never speak for it. 


The press of to-day is neither in its character nor its power, like the 
press of Franklin's or a much later age. 


We 


I certainly 


Miss Mary M. T. Lennon, followed Mr. Massey’s address. 


tier, the poet. 


The change in the character The eighth sentiment was- 


of its work, during the last fifteen or twenty years, has been as mar- 


velous as its material progress. 
was thewrgan of a party. 


Twenty years ago the great newspaper 
It lived by the party and for the party. It 


was bound to the party’s fortunes, and was incapable of a separate ex- | jong idea was to remember that he had been a practical printer 
istence. The press of to-day, so far as it is worthy, so far as it is influ- | ‘ 


evtial, so far as it is successful, is composed of two classes—independent 
newspapers outside of party, and independent newspapers inside of 
party. And the measure of their power and usefulness depends largely 
They may aid this party or that. but they The ninth sentiment was 
Just so far as they speak for the people. and ex- 
press the better public sentiment, they are useful and powerful, and no 


upon their independence. 
speak for the people. 


farther. 


There have been erroneous opinions about the press, for which some 
There is a popular idea that the 


of us may be in part responsible. 


press is a sort of oracle, and the editor is its attendant priest, with a 
Many editors, especially in the rural districts, 
We believe that we have a : 
.- | sonal connection with the press brought forth a very happy 


right to free passes. 
find their account in fostering this idea. 
worthier appreciation of our mission. The press is no oracle. It de 


precates all appearances of mystery. 
the people, it asks to be judged by the clear light of reason. 
Its first and greatest mission is to disseminate a record of current 


events. As the lighting of city streets by gas did more for order and : 
morality than doubling the police force would have done, so the pitiless | ory of my honored father. I well remember the interest which he took 
publicity to which the press exposes every affair of life, in society and 


liam Lloyd Garrison. 


ering of printers. 


Speaking to the people, and for 


government, is the best safeguard of social and political yirtue. It i 


not the editor, sitting in his dusky sanctum and forging mimic thun- 
derbolts. who is to be feared by the evil-doer, but the reporter, with | artsin New England. He was the first president of the company which 
senses alert, seeking for every new thing. His pencil is the lever that | introduced stereotyping here; he was the first person, I think, who 
printed a newspaper by steam in America, and long before that time 
he bad zealously co-operated with that distinguished mechanical philo- 
sopher, Daniel Treadwell, who led the way in the introduction of power 


moves the world in these days. 
learns, humbugs are exposed and the right prevails. 
tion of the news being the first duty of the press, secondly it dis- 
cusses men and measures, social and political theories, and every | press printingin America. To that system of wonderful inventions 
which followed, you gentlemen owe it that so few of you have worked 
by the hour in pulling the lever of a Ramage press, or of an old Colum- 
bian press, or of something more antiquated, as Ben Franklin did, as 
Horace Greeley did, or as so humble a printer as { did within my day. 
I 


question of public interest. 


By his agency the public reflects and 
The dissemina- 


It cannot always do this wisely, tempe- 
rately, and accurately, but it can express the average better sentiment 
of the people if it is free to speak of events as they arise without party 
prejudice. We hear a good deal from certain public men about “ news- 


RESPONSE FROM REV. E. FE. HALE. 


8 


paper clamor,”’ and they speak of it contemptuously when reluctantly This community is largely indebted to my father, as you have said. 


handing back the spoils in appropriating which the press has detected 
them and raised the cry **Stop thief!” N 


that it is as potent as the rams’ horns of the Israelites 
of Jericho: it can overwhelm cemagogues and lead political revolutions. 


gaipnst the wall 





This leads me to the consideration of another popular error about th 
press, too often held on our side of the house. It is the idea suggest 


in the sentiment. to which 1 am responding, that the press makes and 


unmakes men. 


and dee} er s¢ 


se 


In a certain superficial sense this is true, but in another 
itis nottrue. Itcan advertise the work and increase 


Newspaper clamor is of small 


duced Mr. Gerald Massey, who was received with prolonged 
The singing of the ballad ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” by 


The toast-master then read a letter from John G. Whit- 


The Earliest of the Champions of Freedom—We claim as ours one 
among them whose first act in the celebration of the triumph of a life- 


The President then read an interesting letter from Wil- 


The Chaplain of the Evening—His descent from an eminent news- 
paper man—our guest of twenty-five years since—and his individual 
connection with letters, make him a Hale fellow well met in any gath- 


The pointed allusion to patronymical descent and per- 


Mr. Hale said: Iam much gratified by this kind allusion to the mem- 


in this celebration a quarter of a century ago, and there were no 
achievements o1 his active and useful life of which he was more proud 
than those which connected him with the advancement of the art of 


doubt if we should have been sitting in this beautiful hall had he not 
insisted, against strong opposition, that Tremont Street should be 
consequence unless the aroused public sentiment is behind it. With | raised to its present level. And whatever other beverage you might 
s | have provided for your guests, I should not bave these sparkling drops 
in my goblet if he bad notinsisted against heavier odds, that the waters 
e | of lake Cochituate sbould flow under the dwelling of every man in 
d | Boston. Still. sir, it I had asked him the day he died, after sixty years 
of service in the ranks, of which achievement of bis life he was most 
proud, be would have said, I think, that he could have done nothing 
for the financial credit of America, nothing for the introduction of rail- 
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roads into New England, nothing for the deve einen nt of this city of 
his pride, unless in fifty years he had created the Daily Advertiser trom 
almost nothiny to be the power which it is. In that period he had 
shown that the newspaper which never insults anybody, never libels 
anybody, never pretends that its guesses are true, never interviews a 
public man, and never tells alie, may still become the leader of opinion 
in a Christian community. I think he would have said that, of all his 
inventions, he counted the greatest to be the invention and introduc- - 
tion of what ydu gentlemen call the “ leading cditorial.”’ 


The duet, ‘ Robin Raff,” was here sung by Messrs. Frail 
and Turner, of the Boston Quartette. 


The tenth sentiment was- 


The Franklin Ciub—Our Master Printers: Worthy representatives of 
the great craftsman. 


Colonel Albert J. Wright, the President, who was expected 
to respond, had left for home, and the band responded. 

Volunteer toasts were read from R. K. Potter, confined at 
his home by sickness, and Col. W. D. Crockett, of the 
Franklin Club. 

By R. K. Potter: 

Though absent in body through sickness, yet present in spirit from 
sympathy, I beg leave to submit the following sentiment to my brother 
typos: 

Printers—In the reign of Queen Elizabeth proclaimed gentlemen by 
act of Parliament. In the reign of general intelligence proved to be 
gentlemen by their own merit. May they never lose their right to the 
title! 

By Col. Wm. D. Crockett 

Franklin Typographical Society, Franklin Club, and the Boston Typo- 
graphical Union—Working together, they can intellectually lubricate 
the “‘ Hub;” working separately, the ‘‘spokes”’ will refuse to revolve 
without friction. 


The next feature was the reading of a 


LETTER FROM OLIVER DITSON. 
Boston, January 10, 1874. 
Mr. Henry Squire: 

Dear Srr:—I thank you most heartily for your courteous invitation 
to attend the semi-centennial celebration of the Franklin Typographi- 
cal Society. 

I have many pleasant recollections connected with it, and beg you 
will accept the enclosure for the benevolent purposes of the Association. 

Very truly yours, OLIVER Drrson. 

The enclosure was a check for $100 from Mr. Ditson, who 
was a member of the Society in 1832. 

The cavatina, ‘‘ Do I Love Thee,” was sung by Mr. G. D. 


W. Lennon. 


The eleventh sentiment was— 


The Boston Typographical Union—Always near and kindly profes- 
sional neighbors, they have now adopted the family middle name. 
Their Union is belief in the value of their organization for the mutual 
interest of employer and employed. 


The President alluded to the professional wanderings of 
a former brother typo, who, he believed, had come to the 
conclusion that Boston was still a good place for a working- 
man, and called for a 


RESPONSE OF JOHN VINCENT, PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


Mk. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—In behalf of Boston Typo- 
graphical Union I thank you for the sentiment just proposed. It 
affords me sincere pleasure to be with you on the occasion of this, the 
fiftieth anniversary of your honored body, and to meet so many of my 
earlier associates. I had the honor of becoming a member of the 
Franklin in 1851, remaining in it until 1862, at which time I left this 
city, my absence covering a period of ten years. But, Mr. President, 
the organization which you have just honored, and which it is my 
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 eeone —ndien to represent on this occasion, can boast of having on 
its list a number of your most active and respected members. 

The Franklin Typographical Society and the Typographical Union 
have both for their aim the welfare of the craft—the one benevolent, 
the other protective. 

In responding to the sentiment proposed, you will pardon me, I 
trust, if I refer very briefly to my individual connection with the 
Union. Having been an active member of the organization since 1851, 
a period of nearly twenty-three years, and having on one or two occa- 
sions participated in what are generally known as strikes, my convic- 
tions, you will perceive, have been formed from a long and practical 
experience. And if five or six years will suffice to produce a skillfal 
workman, certainly twenty odd years’ membership in the Union should 
entitle such member's opinion to a little consideration, at least. That 
a feeling of antagonism too often exists between the employing and em- 
ployed interests is sincerely to be regretted, as both should work in 
harmony and in advancing the interests of each other; and to promote 
a more friendly feeling in the future is the desire of every true Union 
member. There are a numoer of persons who imagine that the sole 
object of the Union is to foster and encourage strikes. To such I 
would say, that with the majority of Union members, strikes are depre- 
cated as the worst enemy of the workman as well as of the employer; 
and to avert them we cordially invite. and would gratefully accept, the 
co-operation of our employers. All disagreements between the two in- 
terests should be settled on the principle of justice, and without leav- 
ing that feeling behind that the point has been gained or lost by 
superior force or capital. While the employer should not be expected 
to submit to that which is not right, the workman should not be com- 
pelled to endure that which is wrong. There are two sides to every 
question; and the great trouble in the past has been that either party 
has viewed the subject but from one standpoint. Let us, then, en- 
deavor to actin the futare on the broad Christian principle of doing 
unto others as we would be done by; and let us hope that thereby a 
closer union of the two interests may be so formed and strengthened 
as will better entitle our organization to the name Union, and obliterate 
the word “ strike”’’ from our vocabulary. 

Let us also hope, Mr. President. that the many generous acts of one 
of your late honored members—whose name will live with the present 
generation, and, through the records of your organization, with fature 
generations of printers of this city—will not be forgotten by Boston's 
employing printers; and that the name of John H. Eastburn will lead 
the roll of honor which he, by his many kind acts to his craftsmen, 
while living, himself created. 


The twelfth sentiment, ‘‘The Printing Press,” was ap- 
propriately responded to by George S. Merrill, President of 
the Massachusetts Press Association. 

The thirteenth and last sentiment, ‘‘The Ladies,” was 
humorously and effectively responded to by J. Boyle 
O'Reilly, after which the assemblage reluctantly dis- 
persed. 

Friendly and pertinent letters, which time would not 
allow of reading, were received from Mayor Cobb, Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Chapin, Col. Charles G. Greene, James T. Fields, 
George A. Marden, Epes Sargent, and Nat. Childs, of the 
Traveller. 


+ s2ee- —- — 


Gop vvust, for printing in gold, known under the name 
of bronze, comes mostly from Fuerth, in Bavaria. Fine 
cuttings of the metal are mixed with a sticky liquid and 
then ground like paints. Thus reduced to a powdered 
form, the sticky matter is separated from the metallic dust 
by washing in water, after which it is sifted into the various 
sorts. It is obtained in as many as fifteen grades of fine- 
ness and in the different colors—white (made from silver 
leaf), pale yellow, orange, green, and red. In printing in 
gold the impressions are first struck off in printers’ gold 
size. The gold or bronze dust is then applied by means of 
a cotton tuft or a brush of short fur. If it is desirable to 
have very rich gilding, bronzes of various colors may be 
used. Care must be taken that the paper which is used for 
the bronzing process be perfectly dry. 














































































(Communicated. } 


AMATEURS IN “THE ART.” 





BY G. W. BELL. 





The frequency with which we notice the boy editor, or 


the boy job printer, is one of the peculiarities of the times, | 


and I may say of ‘‘the art.” We do not come in contact 
with the boy banker, or the boy merchant; such a pheno- 
menon is nowhere seen. How is it that, when ambition 
seizes the fervid brain of youth, snd he is determined to 
make Excelsior his motto, the fist thing he does is to 
obtain a loan from some indulgent aunt, with which to pur- 
chase a small press and some type? 

What would be thought of a Board of Brokers composed 
entirely of youths, from twelve to seventeen years of age? 
Yet a convention of amateur editors assembles and executes i 
routine of business; the editors eat their dinners, and return 
to their homes, all without a hobby-horse, a hoop, or a mar- 
ble, or any extraordinary comments from those worthies with 
**spectacles on nose,” the deep furrows on whose brows, 
the gray in whose hair, so forcibly attest the tremendous 
strain of the profession of an editor. Perhaps, in explana- 
tion, it may be said there are modern recipes which render 
the art easy, and within the capacity of children; or, it 
may be that wonderful genius is capable of taking a short 
cut to accomplish that which generally requires many years 
of patient study, amid innumerable failures and mistakes. 
However all this may be, the boy editor is an accepted fact 
of the era, for he exists. 

In regard to job printing, there are many boys actually 
conducting offices which are no mean beginning for old 
heads and hands at the business—boys, too, who have 
never served a day as apprentices. Those of us who have 
gone through the regular grades in a printing office, regard 
this matter with certain emotions of bewilderment; and the 
question seriously arises, is this fact advantageous to the 
boys who sometime will become men, and is it a benefit 
to the business which, as men, they are entrusted in main- 
taining at as high a standard as possible? Or is it well to 
load young brains with cares that bring premature age on 
men, and does this amateur attempt instruct the youth 
better than the ordinary course of apprenticeship would do ? 

Precocity, judging from the history of individuals, is not 
a certain guarantee of success in life. The reverse is true. 
Therefore, it may admit of the question, whether a boy of 
extraordinary quick parts will achieve greatness as a man. 
To place a boy in charge of a man’s duties would seem a 
dangerous experiment, and likely to result in failure. Nor 
is it well to make child’s play of the solemn duties of life 
to depreciate an honorable pursuit, and lower it in the esti- 
mation of the public. In fact, every man who has a calling 
is entrusted in upholding all other men’s, because, in their 
success, lie his also. 
spectable employment; but it is in the highest degree con- 
demnatory for a man to disparage his own. 
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It surely is not wise to decry any re- | 








I would say, then, Boys, keep to your studies and your 
plays; the years and trials of manhood will come soon 
enough. 

PHILADELPHIA, February, 1874. 


+ sooo 


THE VALUE OF A OOMMA. 


In a recent debate in Congress, on the bill passed by a 
nearly unanimous vote of the House, to prevent the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury refunding duties, the case of the error 
in the Tariff about the duty on fruits was instanced. 

The following is given as the correct history of the error 


| mentioned: 


When the Senate was debating the Tariff bill, on May 
30th, 1872, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, stated, at the re- 
quest of Senator Gilbert, of Florida, that he would ask to 
have the following amendment agreed to, and it was done 
unanimously, as follows: 

-Insert on page 25, section 5, after line 293, “ fruit plants, tropical and 
semi-tropical, for the purp»se of propagation and cultivation.” 

When the Senate engrossing clerk came to write out the 
amendment from the slip of paper sent up by Senator Mor- 
rill, the word “fruit” was above the line in which “ ninety- 
three, plants,” etc., were written; and evidently, from the 
inverted angle before the word ‘‘plants,” was meant to be 
written before ‘‘plants, tropical,” ete. So he put it, and 
put a comma after it, making it read, “ fruits, plants tropi- 
cal, semi-tropical,” ete. 

The House concurred in the amendment as it was written, 
with the comma in, and in that shape it went to the Presi- 
dent, and put fruits on the free list, according to the con- 
struction of the Secretary. It is probably the largest small 
mistake which has ever occurred in legislation, being esti- 
mated to have deprived the revenue, up to this time, of 
about $2,000,000. 

istiliectdthnulailinliliinn 

Hon. B. F. Myers, of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, was 
recently elected State Printer for three years from July 1st, 
1874. 


THe greatest magicians of the age are the paper makers; 
they transform the beggar’s rags into sheets for editors to 


lie on. 


AN advertisement recently appeared in a daily paper, 
reading thus: ‘‘Wanted—A cook of long standing,” etc. 
Probably the advertiser knows its meaning; we give it up. 

A PRINTER was paying court to a young lady—it must be 
remembered that printers are like other people in that re- 
spect. Some one told the lady’s father that the young man 
was soon going to Havre. On his next visit to his lady 
love, a few evenings after, the old gentleman asked him 
how soon he was going to Havre. ‘‘I will have her as soon 
as I get your consent; the young lady’s I have,” was the 
reply. It was given. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1874. 





THE BILLS FOR ADVERTISING THE NEW 
OONSTITUTION, 


The bills of the various newspapers of the State, for ad- 
vertising the New Constitution, are giving our Harrisburg 
Solons considerable trouble. That a thorough examination 
should be made of any bill appropriating a large amount of 
the public money, is proper enough; but that there is any- 
thing in Senate bill No. 2 requiring such an unusual delay, 
and such an apparently suspicious investigation, will 
scarcely be maintained by any one conversant with news- 
paper advertising. 

The facts are briefly these: The late Constitutional Con- 
vention, which adjourned on Nov. 3d, 1873, ordered the 
question of the adoption or rejection of the New Constitu- 
tion to be decided by the people on December 17th. De- 
siring to give the proposed Constitution the utmost 
publicity, so that the citizens might vote intelligently upon 
it, the Convention ordered the New Constitution to be ad- 
vertised in two papers in every county in the State. In ac- 
cordance with this instruction, the Secretary of State, M. 
S. Quay, sent copies of the New Constitution to a large 
number of the newspapers, ordering its insertion therein as 
an advertisement. No sum was mentioned, nor contract 
price agreed upon; and the newspaper publishers were per- 
fectly justifiable in charging the State their regular rates 
for the advertisement, just the same as they would have 
been justified, in law and in equity, in so charging a private 
individual. ‘ 

There was, unavoidably, a wide disparity in the sums 
charged by the different newspapers for performing the 
same work; but like differences would have existed had 
the work been done for private citizens. No sane man 
could expect to publish an advertisement in the Public Led- 
ger, for instance, with its daily circulation of 80,000, 
charging 20c. per line for each insertion, at the same price 
that would be charged by a village newspaper of 1,000 cir- 
culation, whose regular rates are only 10c. per line for the 
first insertion, and half price for the subsequent insertions. 
And yet it is seriously proposed, by a member of the House 
of Representatives, to make the highest sum to be paid to 
any one paper $1,000, and graduate the others according to 
that standard. This would be a decidedly original method 
of settling advertising bills, but one which we hope the 
State of Pennsylvania will not be mean enough to intro- 
duce; and should it be attempted, we have no doubt the 
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newspaper publishers will—as they should—-demand through 
a legal tribunal the balances of which they will have been 
unjustly deprived. 

To our mind, there should be no difficulty in arriving at 
the amount that is right and proper to pay under the cir- 
cumstances. Every newspaper flies at its mast-head the 
prices for advertising; and the bill of each publisher should 
be compared with the rates publicly announced in the 
columns of his paper. If the price charged the State is 
found to be higher than the published rate, cut it down to 
that amount; but if it be no higher, then, in the name 
of all that is fair among men, let the bills be paid, and 
paid promptly, that honest creditors may have their just 
dues. 

People are so accustomed to having the newspapers fight 
their battles and do their work without compensation, that 
we are not surprised that some of our legislators should be 
startled at the idea of having to pay them anything; but we 
hope the fair-dealing portion of the members will insist 
upon justice being done the newspaper publishers, and 
‘fight it out on that line, if it takes all Summer.” 

THE CENTENNIAL. 

While the recent action of the United States Senate, in 
defeating a resolution previously passed by the House of 
Representatives, which formally endorsed the Centennial as 
an international project, has occasioned surprise and dis- 
appointment, it has created no insurmountable obstacles, 
and it will not cause a serious change in the Exposition 
plans previously adopted. We can scarcely believe that 
Congress will adjourn without making an important and 
generous modification of the unfriendly action of the Senate; 
but whatever Congress may do or fail to do, the Centennial 
will be pushed forward to a successful issue, as a grand 
World's Fair, illustrative of the varied industrial products of 
this and other countries. The laws passed by Congress 
fully justify this action; and as eight nations have signified 
a desire and intention to be represented, this country is so 
deeply committed to the main features of the original plan, 
that they cannot now be honorably changed. While there 
are some good grounds for the belief that pecuniary aid will 
yet be granted by the United States Government, the pro- 
ject is too important, and has too many powerful friends, to 
be sacrificed by the adverse or unfriendly action of the 
Senate; and we have a confident hope that the people at 
large, and various State and local authorities, will render all 
the assistance necessary. 

Under these circumstances the proper representation of 
printing and its auxiliary arts, to which we have hitherto 
referred, should continue to receive the careful and friendly 
consideration of the craft. We have already made several 
suggestions relating to this subject, and shall be pleased to 
receive others from any quarter. 

The following resolutions, adopted by Typographical 
Union, No. 2, of this city, affords a gratifying proof of in- 
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creasing interest in the Centennial, and also sketches the 
outline of a system of operations that will prove very useful: 


WHEREAS, It has been decided by act of Congress that there shall 
be an International Exhibition of the products of all nations held in the 
city of Philadelphia; and 

Wuereas, Said Exhibition is intended as a memorial to those to 
whom we owe our civil and religious liberty, presenting an opportu- 
nity to show the great progress of our country during the century; and 

Wuereas, The great interest of printing, and its practical benvfits 
and results in the United Statee, during the century, have been among 
the greatest evidences of such progress; it is hereby 

Resolved, That we, the members of Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, do hereby give our most cordial support to this great 
national enterprise, and that we will, in every possible manner, facili- 
tate its duccess. 

Resolved, That Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, recommends 
that each printer in Philadelphia subscribe for one or more shares of 
stock, to be paid for quarterly, as per rules of the Centennial Board of 
Finance. 

Resolved, That we extend, through our Secretary, an invitation to all 
sister Unions to join us in our efforts to make the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birthday of our nation worthy of our 
great and growing country, and that we will assure all visiting printers 
a hearty welcome in 1876. 

Resolved, That our delegates to the International Typographical Union 
be instructed to bring this matter before that body at its next session 
in St. Louis, and to ask that steps be taken to procure statistics, and 
give a fair exhibit of the progress of our art during the century. 


A motion was also made in the Union to appoint a com- 
mittee to form a Typographical Centennial Association, for 
the putpose of procuring subscribers to the Centennial 
stock among the journeymen printers of this city. This 
motion will probably be adopted at the next meeting. 

The following letter also contains inquiries and sugges- 
tions that may serve an important purpose by stimulating 
the craft to additional exertion: 


ALToona, Pa., January 19, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—In the November number of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, I read 
with much interest an article entitled, ‘‘ Printing as Represented at 
the Vienna Exposition.” 

The approaching national auniversary of the birth of the great Ame- 
rican Republic prompts the inquiry: What are American printers 
doing, or intending to do, in connection with this anniversary? The 
iron interest is looming up, in its manifold phases, with great promise 
as to the display likely to be made on that important occasion, in that 
branch of industry; so with others; yet I fail to remember having 
seen any allusion, in that connection, to the noblest industry of them 
all, the “‘art preservative.”” Indeed, I may say that so limited is the 
general information in regard to the progress made and making with 
respect to the Centennial itself, at least in this portion of our State, 
that many are fearful lest a lack of zeal in the glorious cause may 
impair its grandeur and completeness. I know notif this lamentable 
ignorance of the intended celebration and the purposes it is intended 
to subserve, be general throughout the interior and in the rural dis- 
tricts, but I trust not. 

May I inquire of you, in what department will the printing art and 
its auxiliaries be placed? To whom should communications on the 
subject be addressed? Is sufficient effort making to disseminate a 
thorough knowledge of the grand enterprise? And if so, by whomand 
how ? 

Feeling an honest pride in the business by which I live, I would ex- 
press my earnest hope that a due representation of its progress, power, 





and magnitude be made at the approaching Centennial celebration of 
American Independence. 
Respectfully yours, Gero. J. ACKERS. 

In reply to the inquiry contained in the above communi- 
cation, we will state that the Exposition plans are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to indicate the number of the depart- 
ments that will be necessary, or their localities; but this 
information will be given in ample time for exhibitors and 
others interested. Communications on the subject may be 
addressed to this office. To all inquiries of this kind we 
will give as complete information as our time and space will 
permit. 





PAGE & 00.8 NEW SPECIMEN BOOK OF CHRO- 
MATIC WOOD TYPE AND BORDERS. 


This handsome volume will create a decided sensation 
among printers, especially those accustomed to color-print- 
ing. In the dedication, ‘‘To Color Printers,” Messrs. Page 
& Co. state: 

We have the pleasure of laying before you a Specimen Book of Chro- 
matic Wood Type, and would say it is now eighteen years since we 
began Type making. Progress in the Art can be seen by comparing 
the present volume with specimens of that date. There were at that 
time five or six other manufacturers in the country. Now we manu- 
facture seven-eighths of all the Wood Type made, and are now able to 
show by itself a book of Chromatic Type and Borders that is not ex- 
celled in the world. It has taken years of time to prepare and perfect 
it. The designs, with two or three exceptions, are entirely original 
with us. The demand for Chromatic Type is quite limited; therefure 
we cannot supply this book free, only to our agents. 

The volume consists of a hundred pages, 14 by 18 inches 
in size, the paper used being heavy plate paper, finely cal- 
endered. A large number of fonts of Chromatic Type are 
here shown for the first time; but the display of Chromatic 
Borders is very extensive and very elegant. A fine taste 
was exercised in the selection of the colors, and in this 
respect the book comes nearer the perfection of Derriey’s 
French Specimen Book than any other that we know of. 
Printers are invited to call at the Crrcunar office, and exa- 
mine the book. 





Tue second page of cover, of the present issue of thie 
CrrcvuLar, contains a number of the Rowley & Chew Designs 
in one color, and shows how readily they may be introduced 
in general job work. Electrotypes of all the Designs, in 
one or more colors, are furnished promptly upon applica- 
tion at this office. 


Tue Philadelphia Typographical Society has removed 
from Tenth and Walnut Streets to the southwest corner of 
Ninth and Spring Garden Streets. The March meeting was 
held in the new location. 








Tue partnership of Spring, Robertson & Warwick, Print- 
ers and Binders, Lafayette, Ind., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. The business will be continued by Spring 
& Robertson., 
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IMITATING THE CURRENCY. 

We frequently receive letters asking us to estimate for en- 
graving jobs in imitation of United States Treasury notes 
or ‘‘greenbacks,” and occasionally get a positive order to 
have such engraving executed, without inquiry as to the 
cost. 





Of course, all such jobs are respectfully declined, with 
the answer that to do so would be unlawful, as we have no 
desire to appear before a United States judge in the charac- 


ter of a counterfeiter of Uncle Sam’s money; but the fact | 


that such inquiries are so numerous proves that there is a 
widespread ignorance of the true intent and meaning of the 
following notice on the back of the United States and na- 
tional bank notes: 

Every person making or engraving, or aiding to make or engrave, or 
passing or attempting to pass any imitation or alteration of this note, 
and every person having in possession a plate or impression made in 
imitation of it, or any paper made in imitation of that on which this 
note is printed, is by Act of Congress, approved June 3d, 1864, guilty 
ot Felony, and subject to a fine not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, or 
imprisonment not exceeding fifteen years, or both. 

Now this means precisely what it says—that the ‘‘ making 
or engraving any imitation of it” is a ‘‘ felony,” punishable 
by ‘“‘ fine and imprisonment, or both;” and it behooves all to 
be careful, as ignorance of the law is not a valid defence, as 
an engraver friend of ours once learned, to his sorrow. He 
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; THE FUNERAL OF FRANKLIN. 


Public pageants, whether expressive of triumph or mourn- 
ing, give an effective presentment to the aspect of the times, 
and serve, like an historic picture, to group around some 
common centre those persons whose lives illustrate the 
epoch. 

For such a purpose, if no other, let us stand as spectators 
in some plain, old-fashioned doorway in Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, April 21st, 1790, and see Franklin’s funeral on 
its route to Christ Church graveyard. 

The order of the procession is quoted in the American 
Historical Record from the Brunswick Gazette, published in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, May 4th, 1790. 

The list of names must necessarily be very incomplete, 
yet even so meagre an array will serve to recall the condition 
of society at the moment, when these men gathered to do 
public honor to the memory of Benjamin Franklin: 

The procession was headed by all the Clergy of the city, including the 
Ministers of the Hebrew congregation. 
The Corpse, carried by citizens. The pall supported by— 

The President of the State—Gen. Thomas Mifflin. 

The Chief Justice—Thomas McKean. 

The President of the Bank—Thomas Willing. 

Samuel Power, a wealthy property-holder of Philadelphia, and par- 


| ticular friend of Franklin. 


innocently enough engraved a card, in imitation of a | 


50c. note, for an oyster-dealer, and the latter had it printed 
on paper, the exact size of the notes. Not far from the 
oyster saloon was a public hall, in which a large ball was 
attractive but deceptive cards. The good-natured Boniface 
who kept the bar at the ball was surprised, during the even- 
ing, to find an unusual number of bran-new notes coming 
over the counter, which he shoved far back into the drawer, 
and paid out the soiled and torn currency in change. 
ness was very brisk, and the bar-keeper did not discover 
the character of his money until the ball was over, and he 
commenced counting up his profits. Then, indeed, a new 
light dawned upon him. From each attractive, crisp little 
note shone out the unromantic and unprofitable legend, 
‘*Oysters!” He was not too full for utterance, however, and 
——wWell, ‘‘Wine works wonders,” is the old adage; but 
wine was nothing as a worker alongside of that drawer-full 
of counterfeit money. In the sequel, the hapless engraver, 
the poor printer, and the man of many oysters were all ar- 
rested, and put to considerable expense and trouble before 
getting out of the meshes of the law. 

And this little incident may serve to point the moral we 
are trying to enforce. 

+scoo- - 

Tue addresses of Governor Washburn, Hon. C. W. Slack, 
and others, at the Boston Celebration, published in another 
part of the present number, will well repay perusal; and 


William Bingham—First United States Senator. 
David Rittenhouse—The Astronomer. 
The Mourners, consisting of the family of the deceased, with a number 
of particular friends. 


| The Secretary and Members of the Supreme Executive Council; of 
given a night or two after the oyster-dealer had issued his 


Busi- | 


we trust that Mrs. Partington’s poem will evoke the philan- | 


thropist it so gracefully invokes. 


these there were present Charles Biddle, Secretary; Samuel 
Miles, Amos Gregg, Christopher Kucher, Richard 
Willing, Zebulon Potts, William Wilson, 
and Samuel Fdie. 
The Speaker and Members of the General Assembly. 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Officers of Government. 

The Gentlemen of the Bar. Among whom may be mentioned Jonathan 
Sargent, William Bradford, Edward Burd, William Barton, George 
Campbell, Daniel Clymer, Geo. A. Dallas, Jos. B. McKean, 
Governeur Morris, Wm. Rawle, P. 8. Dupon- 
ceau, Jacob Bankson, etc. 

The Mayor and Corporation of the city. 

The Printers of the city, with their journeymen and apprentices— 
among these were Mathew Carey, Christopher Sower, Robert 
Aitkin, Thomas Dobson, and Robert Bell. 

The Philosophical Society; now known as the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The College of Physicians. 

The Cincinnati. 

The College of Philadelphia, since known as the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

And sundry other societies, together with a numerous and respectable 
body of citizens. 

According to the estimate of the beholders, the concourse exceeded 
in numbers any ever held in Philadelpbia before upon a like occasion, 
and was supposed to reach twenty thousand. 


The account closes with the following words: 


The order and silence which prevailed, during the procession, 
deeply evinced the heartfelt sense entertained by all classes of citizens, 
of the unparalleled virtues, talents, and services of the deceased. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Centennial Republic. This handsome publication, issued month- 
ly by the Philadelphia Branch of the Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is, in fact, a beautiful picture book. ‘The illustrations are both 
profuse and excellent, and, with the letter-press, are shown to their full 
value under the skillful typography of Messrs. Haddock & Son. 
Schem's Statistics of the World. New York. G. J. Moultin, publisher. 

Thesd tables, published semi-annually, present compact summaries 
on all subjects capable of numerical or nominal statement ina form for 
ready reference to the publicist, the professional man or the merchant. 
The oblong book form, printed on but one side of the paper, seems a 
most convenient shape for such matter. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. March. 

*« Astray in the Black Forest” furnishes a pleasant theme for pen 
and pencil. An article of special interest gives the story of ‘‘ Lesseps 
and his Canal.” 

La Typoiogie-Tucker. Paris. 

This handsome eight-page monthly is issued from Henry J. Tucker's 
type foundry, and is carefully edited, containing excellent matter of 
practical importance to printers, especially of France. 

The American Historical Record presents an account of Franklin’s 
funeral, collated from the newspapers of the period. With the January 
number this magazine entered upon its third volume, and is now pub- 
lished by the well-known firm of John E. Potter & Co. 

Lee & Walker. Philadelphia. 

This magazine seems fitted to carry entertainment to that vast num- 
ber of readers who are interested in the news of the musical world. 
Several pages of music are contained in every number. 


The Amateur. 


L' Imprimerie notices a work by M. Eug. Beutmy, a well-known 
Parisian proof-reader. The title of the pamphlet is ‘‘ Les Typographes 
Parisiens, suivis d’un petit Dictionnaire de la Langue verte Typo- 
graphique.” This langue verte is the argot or slang peculiar to the 
printing offices of Paris. 

Printing Times, of the date of February 2d, opens with an interest- 
ing editorial advocating a copyright in newspaper articles. 

The Buffalo Specimen, published by N. Lyman’s Sons, of the Buffalo 
Type Foundry. The first number of this quarterly is a neat sheet, and 
promises that the next issue shall be increased to twelve pages. 
Wood's Household Magazine. March. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Opens with an interesting story from the pen of Mrs. H. G. Rowe, 
entitled ‘‘ The Guiding Hand,”’ followed by “‘ Experiences in the City,” 
and a number of other entertaining stories, besides a number of illus- 
trations. 

The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1854. 

Wells. New York. 

This publication, like all other works issued by this house, is well 
stored with articles from the pens of eminent thinkers and advanced 
minds. They are on a subject of vital importance to every one, and 
should be read carefully by those seeking how to retain health, how to 
restore health, etc. It is handsomely printed, and is copiously illus- 
trated. 

To-Day. Monthly Part. Philadelphia. 

A very handsome number, being the five copies of the January issue 
bound together, thus rendering it very attractive. The To-Day is 
ably edited, well managed, and is largely increasing in circulation and 
usefulness, 


8. R. 


February. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM TITUSVILLE, PA. 
TITUSVILLE, Pa., February 27, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—On the 9th of December last, a strike was ordered in the Daily 
Courier office, in this city, for the following reasons: Because of the 
practice of paying employés in store orders instead of cash; the failure 
of the office to settle with the employés once a week, even by paying 
store orders; the attempt of the manager to reduce the price of com- 
position from forty to thirty-five cents per thousand ems; and, finally, 
because the manager, when waited upon by a committee of the Union 
which was endeavoring to effect a settlement of the difficulty with him, 
delayed giving said committee his answer, while he telegraphed to 
other points for non-Union printers. The above causes were con- 
sidered sufficient grounds for a strike. Circulars were issued at the 
time, informing other Unions of the fact, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon railroad trains, and inform printers who might 
be coming in of the state of affairs. 

A short time after the strike, the manager of the Courier caused the 
arrest of twelve members of this Union on a charge of conspiracy, 
alleging that the appointment of the “railroad committee,”’ and the 
issuing of the circulars above-mentioned, were among the ‘‘ overtacts "’ 
which consummated the conspiracy. The parties arrested were held 
to bail to appear at Court on Monday, January 6th, 1874, which they 
did. After a trial lasting three days, the jury were unable to agree, 
and the “‘conspirators”’ were obliged to give bail until April, when a 
new trial will be had. 

The issue is a most important one, affecting the very existence of 
every Trades Union in this State, and is of the greatest interest to such 
organizations throughout the country. If we are successful in this 
suit, we demonstrate, beyond all cavil, the rights of working men. If, 
on the contrary, we are beaten, all Trades Unions in this State, at least, 
may as well surrender theircharters and cease to maintain their rights 
against the encroachments of capitalists. We are fully aware of the 
risks we are taking—fine, imprisonment, and suffering for our families 
—but we believe we are contending for a principle of right and justice, 
and are willing to suffer to maintain it. 

Previous to our appearance at Court, an appeal to sister Unions was 
issued, which met with a liberal response from many places. The ex- 
penses of a new trial will be considerable, and we feel that those Unions 
which have not aided us should now contribute something toward 
getting a decision on a question which is of vital interest to the craft 
and to all working men. Our own resources have been, and will be, 
taxed to the utmost, and we are confident that our fellow-craftsmen 
will not turn adeaf ear in the hour of our need. Many Unions, of whom 
honorable mention will be made hereafter, have contributed liberally. 
We have secured the best legal talent in the district, and the ‘‘ twelve 
conspirators ’’ are hopeful and determined to maintain their rights as 
men and freemen. 

Yours fraternally, Tuomas WALSH, 
Cor. Sec. Titusville Typographical Union. 
+s0e- — 


Tue Daily Chronicle, for six years past published in Germantown, 
has been removed to this city, and is now issued as an evening paper. 


2a 


Tue Enterprise, of Virginia City, Nevada, has changed hands, and has 


become the property of the Enterprise Publishing Company. Under 
the new management it will be issued as a Republican paper. 
eco 

Tue Clinton Republican, of Lock Haven, Pa., with its issue of March 
4th, contained the valedictory of its late proprietor, Mr. Geo. D. Bow- 
man, and the salutatory of its new publisher, Mr. J. B. G. Kinsloe. 
Mr. Kinsloe was one of the proprietors of the Clintonian, and after- 
wards the Clinton County Whig, in the early days of Clinton County, 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Clarion, Gresbeeck, Texas; weekly ; seven columns; Democratic; 
R. F. Mattison and C. B. George, editors and proprietors. 

The Star of Hope, Hope, Ark.; weekly; seven columns; A. W. Hob- 
son, editor and proprietor. 

The Jron Age, Birmingham, Ala.; weékly; seven columns; Demo- 
cratic; F. A. Duval and Charles Roberts, editors and publishers. 

The Mail, Dover, N. J.; weekly; seven columns; Republican; W. J. 
Bruce, editor and proprietor. 

The Independent, (afternoon daily), Norristown, Pa.; five columns; 
Robt. C. Fries, publisher and proprietor. 

The Lake Shore Visitor, Erie, Pa.; weekly; eight pages; 
McCarty, publisher. 

The Saw Mill, Cincinnati, Ohio; monthly; four pages; J. B. Alley & 
Co., publishers. 

The Telescope, La Crosse, Wis.; semi-monthly; six columns; pub- 
lished by the Telescope Publishing Company. 


SUSPENSIONS. 
Workingman’s Advocate, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Christian Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Varieties, New York City. 
Industrial Review, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CONSOLIDATIONS. 
The Argus, Huntingdon, W. Va., has been merged into the Commer- 
cial, of same place. 


B. F. 


The Advocate, of Morganfield, has been merged into the Union Local, 


of Uniontown, Ky. 

The Gospel Visitor, of Dayton, Ohio, has been absorbed by the Chris- 
tian Family Companion, published at Dale City, Pa. 

The Highland Sentinel, of West Hoboken, N.J., has been merged 
into the Palisade News, same place. 

ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Pen and Plow, published monthly in New York City, has just 
entered its second volume, and doubled its size. It is now a sixteen- 
page journal, printed on fine white paper, from clear type, and presents 
a handsome appearance. 


The Springfield (Tenn.) Record has been enlarged, and is printed | 


from new type. 


The Presbyterian, of this city, has changed its form to a quarto of 
| Orders. 


twenty-four pages, and is printed from new type. 
The Crisfield (Md.) Leader has donned a new dress. 


The Newark Manufacturer, of Newark, N. J., has been changed from | 


a quarto to a folio, and increased in size. 

The Virginia People, published at Newbern, Va., has been increased 
in size and otherwise improved. 

The Clinton (N. C.) Reporter is now printed from new type. 

The Herald, of Sandersville, Ga., has been considerably enlarged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. B. M. Turner has retired from the editorial management of the | 


Bainesville (Ga.) Patriot. 


Mr. J. T, Jordan has sold his interest in the Sparta (Ga.) Times and 
Planter, to Rev. M. H. Lane. 


Mr. George Camble recently assumed the editorial management of 
the Farmersville (La.) Record. 


Mr. C. O. Ziegenfuss, for a number of years local editor of the 


Daily Times, Bethlehem, Pa., has purchased the Morning Progrzss, | 


of South Bethlehem, and will hereafter publish it. 


Hon. Robert Tyler has retired from the editorial department of the 
Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. R. T. Gray has severed his connection with the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Christian Advocate, to engage in the legal profession. 

Mr. D. R. Durisoe has sold the Edgefield (8S. C.) Advertiser to Messra. 
John E. Bacon and T. J..Adams. Mr. Bacon has been editorially con- 
nected with the paper for several years past. 

Mr. N. C. Killam, for over four years past publisher of the Comet and 
Advertiser, of St. Michaels, Md., has sold the same to Messrs. W. M. 
Poieal and G. E. Haddaway, who have acrymed the publication of the 
paper. 

The National Labor Tribune, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has changed hands. 
It is now conducted by Thos. A. Armstrong and H. Palmer, the latter 
taking charge of the business department, and the former the mechan- 
ical department of the paper. 

Mr. John Albertson has severed his connection with the Dutchess 
Farmer, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and has been superseded by Mr. A. B. 
Stockholm, brother of Mrs. N. 8. Killey. The Farmer is now pub- 
lished by Mr. A. B. Stockholm and Mrs. N. 8. Killey. 


The copartnership heretofore existing between Messrs. Lewis & 
Beadle, in the publication of the Review and Chronicle, of St. Clair, Pa. 
has been dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. J. W. Lewis. 
will be conducted hereafter by Messrs. Beadle & Weber. 


The paper 


The copartnership heretofore existing under the firm name of Knapp 


| & Wassell, in the publication of the Chester (Ill.) Tribune, has been dis- 


solved by the retirement of Mr. C. D. Wassell, he having sold his inter- 


| est in the paper to his late partner, Mr. Wm. Knapp, who is now sole 
| owner. 


-2ceoe- 


AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the Prinrers’ CrecuLaR: 

Frank A. Duval, Birmingham, Ala 

Powell & Ginch, Washington, D. C........... 

Union Chart Co., Greeneville, Pa 

H. A. Perkins, Iola, Kansas 

Geo. H. Himes, Portland, Oregon 

M. Heine, Fort Scott, Kansas 

Boston Union, No. 13........ccccecccscccescccsececs 

James Howard, Newberry, 8. C 

F. A. Gray, Philadelphia 

Lancaster Union, No. 70 

Harry S. Brooks, Elmira, N. Y 

Marshall 8. Rice, Boston, Mass 

Austin Union, No. 138 

W. G. Cox, New Haven, Conn 

E. L, Winham, Atlanta, Ga 

Rufus Crotts, Vincennes, Ind 

Horace O’ Donoghue, Chicago, Ill 3 00 
Parties remitting for subscriptions, will please send Post Office Money 


Ssssssesssssss 


sss 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


March, 1874. 


Note paper, first class. .........2ssseeeeeseeees 3 @ 


— per pound. 

“ 30 “e 

“ fine 2 26 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class...............+- : 35 

” . super 28 
Flat caps and folios, first class 32 
Fine flat cap » 24 
Common news ‘ 13 
Good news, rag. § 14 
Fair white book » 15% 
Extra book »} 16% 
Sized and calendered book 1744 
Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 2: 26 
Manilla wrapping ll @— 
No. 2 Manilla. 
Hardware 124 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- | Peoria, No. 29.—President, Edward Hine; Vice-President, J. R. Grif- 
graphical Unions 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—W. R. McLean, of Washington. 
First Vice-President—Wm. Kennedy, of Chicago. 
Second Vice-President—W. G. Johnson, of Troy. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—Jobn Collins, of Cincinnati. 


Corresponding Secretary—Geo. E. Hawkins, 15 West Court Street, | 


Memphis, Tenn. 
SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.-—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8S. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. S. Garner. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- | 


dent, Thos. J. Lindsay; Second Vice-President, Robert Devlin; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 S. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, W. M. Clancy; Vice-President, 
W. H. Gilmore; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. Sec., W. F. 
Poland; Fin. Sec., Jno. Weber; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Patrick 
O’ Keefe; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 22 Duane Street; Treasurer, R. T. 
Payne; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

Burrao, No. 9.—President, A. E. Schweigert; Vice-President, Thos. 
Evans; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec., A. Scammel; Cor. Sec., 
H. L. Diebr; Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, Jas. R. Watson; Vice-President, Lee 8. 
Johnson ; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. Barnes; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempnia, No. 11.—President, J. H. Hamner; Vice-President, J. J. 
Booth; Sec., J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, F. 
J. LeClerc. 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, Charles H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Lemuel Murch; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, 8S. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEsTER, No. 15.—President, A. 8S. Bostwick; Vice-President, J. F. 
Connor; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., R. R. Stetson; Cor. Sec., 
T. H. Gosson; Treasurer, T. J. Vogel. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, M. B. Mills; Vice-President, Albert B. 
Auer; Rec. Sec., Jerry Hanly; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John R. Clarke; 
Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Orteans, No. 17.—President, H. Z. Osborne; Vice-President, R. 
H. Simpson; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor. 
Sec., Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Dernrorr, No. 18.—President, 8. H. Bell; Vice-President, Ruliff Duryea; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Timms; Cor. Sec., M. J. Canning; Fin. Sec., Geo. 
Thorpe; Treasurer, John McVicar. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

San Francisco (Cal.), No. 21.—President, J. M. Hurd; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam Aulbach ; Second Vice-President, W. C. Forde; Secretary, 
John O’Brien; Treasurer, J. K. Phillips. 

Mitwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Holimann; Rec. Sec., David S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., J. W. Bru- 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. O. Mallory; Trea- 
surer, N. T. Powers. 

Mosizz, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. E. Amos. 
Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec., A. B; 
Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Wm. H. Cushney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. 8S. Buel; Rec. and Fin. Sec., L. C. Swingle; Cor. Sec., H. G. 
Bacon; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 





fith; Rec. Sec., R. B. Scranton; Cor. Sec., Wm. I. Larash; Fin. Sec., 
F. E. Baldwin; Treasurer, L. Handscbu. 


| Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 


Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

MontoomEry, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, W. H. 
Crusius; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. B. Keller; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 


| Davenport, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wm. 


Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

J,ROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 
Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 


Co.umB1 (8. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 


W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C. 
Tutt. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, Jonn McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 


| SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 


Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

Granp Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., Thos. P. Gleason; Treasurer, Dennis 
Schram. 

Auausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. O. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, Robt. James; Vice-President, 8. D. 
Hutson; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, C. Adams. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Frank L. Grumman; Vice-President, 
J. A. Winslow; Rec. Sec., D. J. Burgess; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Keeler; 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., P. J. Coston; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Robert 
D. Blair. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Coz. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, J. J. Smith; Vice-President, William 
Diefenbach; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Cor. 
Sec., S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. 
Ewart. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, M. V’B. Gilbert; Vice-President, Jas. 8S. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day; Fin, Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor. Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, J. R. Hamilton; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. Hixson; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; Trea- 
surer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, C. 
J. Young; Fin. Sec., Legh R. Pearson; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. P. Livesey; Treasurer, John Gorman. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, Wm. H. McCann; Vice-President, Joseph 
Joyce; Rec. Sec., E. M. Chase; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
8S. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Washoe, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, A. J. Graham; Sec., J. W. Plant; Treasurer, R. L. Tilden. 
P. O. Box 109. 

Locxport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, John Tierney; Vice-President, 
O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard Blake; Cor. Sec., A. S. Gooding; 
Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. 

KEoxuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 
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LANCASTER, No. 
Francis Brecht; Rec. 
Treasurer, G. Leibley. 

Trenton, No. 71.—President, Matthew S. Austin ; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

HartForD, No. 72.—President, A. J. Wagner; Vice-President, M. M. 
J. E. F. P. Power; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. C. Buchanan; Fin. Sec., J. 
D. Kinnure} Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P.O. Box 801. 


LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. M. Wingert; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J. T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas ; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Witmineron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, Jas. Kendrick; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John J. LeGwin; Sec., Benj. Bell; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8S. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. 8. Gunn; Vice-President, J. W. 
Perkins; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., John Coates; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

NorFroik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines;‘ Vice-President, J. E. 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. T. Barrom, 
Journal office; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

HaNnNrBaL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, 8S. 8. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RicumMonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, R. W. Figg; Vice-President, H. 
8. Ackerly; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., George E. Bowden; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
W. Webb; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Fin. Sec., R. 8. Woolford; Cor. 
Sec., J. R. Sanders; Treasurer, C. W. Crockett. 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwica, No. 100.—President, Thos. Sampson; Vice-President, Wm. 
N. Andrew; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Wm. H. 
Eagles; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

CotumstiA, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-President, J. J. Judge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, R. W. 
Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. V. Fenton. P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O’Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W.C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, M. V. Randolph; Vice-President, J. T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., H. P. Ogden; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickssurG, No. 105.—President, Clem Davis; Vice-President, 8S. B. 
Kuight; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treas., W. J. Smith. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. ee F. H. DeLane; Vice-President, lJ. C. 
Bomar; Rec. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec., W. E. M. Ne: . 

ScRANTON, No. 112.—President, A. Diack; Vice-President, Keifer; 
Rec. Sec., W. W. Davis; Fin. and Cor. Sec., A. 8. Vadakin Mio box 
188); ‘Treasurer, Cc. E. Lehman. 


70.—President, Alex. H. eens Vice-President, 
. B. Keller; Fin. Sec., J. M. White; 


Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
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ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

DESERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, Wm. Fuller; Vice- 
President, B. K. Land; Rec. Sec., R. T. McEwan; Fin. Sec., Robert 
Aveson; Cor. Sec., W. 8. Cooke; Treasurer, John Isaac. 

LyncuBurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Dits Mornes, No. 118.—President, ©. S. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Henry D. Taylor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. K. Perry; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe; Clerk, Jos. 
C. Barker. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President Wm. B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W.8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HaMILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. S. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brounswics (N. J.); No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrsvILLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, G. 8. Smith; Vice-President, A. 
Dohme; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, J. F. Dignan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
G. W. Jenks. 

TrrusviLie, No. 144.-—President, Chas. M. Berry; Vice-President, H. 
C. Eddy; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. Sec., Thos. Walsh; Fin. 

Sec., G. A. Madden; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

Jacques Cartier (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunrTSsvILue, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoga (N.-Y.), No. 149.—President, Alden 8S. Huling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Waldron; Rec. Sec., Edward 

M. Connor; Fin. Sec., Geo. F. White; Treasurer, M. Dunphy. 

E.izaBetu, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, H. G. McKnight; Vice-President, 
J. L. Brooks; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. W. Pagenhoff; Fin. Sec., J. T. 
McCoy; Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

Sureveport, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BripeEport, No. 157.-—President, Patrick Wade, Jr.; Vice-President, 
J. R. Lobdell; Cor. Sec., G. B. Whitney; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; 
Fin. Sec., Michael Houston; Treasurer, G. R. Stowell. 

Quebec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Simeon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Grenier; Rec. Sec., Joseph Vienno-Michaud; Cor. Sec., 
Leon B. Lyonnais; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. C. Rousseau. 

Quesec (Canada), No. 160.—President, George Jackson ; Vice-President, 
Victor Coté; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. Murphy, Morning Chronicle office ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. Little. 

RvurLanp, No. 165.—President, V. C. Meyerhoffer; Vice-President, J. 
G. Webster; Rec. Sec., Thos. Bulger; Cor. Sec., W. Lundrigan; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Geo. F. Cole. 


Derrort (PREssMEN's Unron), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Kec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF RB. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 


| be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 
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NTERS 


MEN AMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


< 


PRICF, ‘ . - $150 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower | 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper | 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 

| 
| 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN. 
417 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 





PRICE, - - ° 


The above is a represeutation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. 


$7 50 


It has a strong steel spring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half 





Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- | 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN 
517 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPEIA. 





CIRCULAR. 


| 6A 12a 2-line Great Prim. German Text Orna. 


Second: hand German Type. 





34 pounds Great Primer Condensed German Title (of which 


the above head-line is a specimen), mostly new. 45 
cents # Ib. Job case for same, $1.25 
seco 
Minion German. 


51 Pounds of German Minion, of which this i6 a Specimen. 
Mith Leaders. Price, 35 Cents yer Pound. 
One Pair of Cafes, $1.75, 
AVCDEFGHIKLMROPORKSTUBMBIPZ:..... 


1234567890 
Bourgeois German. 


336 pounds Bourgeois German, in condition to do good 
MNewfpaper Worf. Mrice, 30 Cents per pound. 
The Type is part in cafe, and part in paper. 
Five (5) pairs of Cafes accompany it; price, $1.75 
per pair. Boring ertra. 


ABCDE FGHFKLMNOPONSTULMAY 3 
abedefgbijflmnopaqreftuvwry; $1234567890 Kea HfifizAcd 


17A 25a 2-line Minion German Ornamented. 3.50 
WH Mery Chriftmag---Rappy Rew Rear 


32A 50 


Alphabetijches Verjicichuift 123 


Pica German Title. $5.00 


df 


o 


to 
vr 


7A 17a 


Second-hand Cases. haiti AS BW 2 


English Teutonic. $2. 


in bbs. ~ um 
Die Cifendahu-Gefell(chaft 
7A 18a 2-line Small Pica Teutonic Shaded. $4.25 
Usique Dewing-Wachine. 
16k 47 ‘line Pica Cond. Black 20.0 
Wine and Women. did) 2 

s1.50 


S2 a\ ee OR 
Gpatitiant LQyhalter (pilver 
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PRINTERS’ 
— FOR INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO ANY PRINTER WHO 
KO sends me a correct list of all job printing offices in the city he re- 
sides. Address ‘‘C,’’ Paterson, N. J. 





CIRCULAR. 21 


J ig OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
J by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





ALLETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST QUALITY, FOR SALE 
by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





A PRACTICAL PRINTER HAS FROM $1,000 TO $2.000 TO IN- 
P vest in a newspaper (Republican preferred), in a healthy, thriving 
town. Address *‘ PRINTER,” office of Prinrers’ Circ uLaR, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





HE ADVERTISER IS PREPARED TO FURNISH CORRESPOND- 

ence to one or more country papers on favorable terms. His let- 
ters shall embrace a wide range of topics suited to a varied class of 
readers, comprising such matters as financial and business notes, the 
fashions, musical and fine art criticism, and items of general interest 
in both business and social circles. Editors desiring a live corre- 
spondent will please address ‘‘ W. F. H.,’’ 809 Locust St., Philadelphia. 





~ ee ITYPE MACHINES AND MATERIALS, PAPER PROCESS. 





Will be sold at a bargain, the following Stereotyping outfit (made by 
R. Hoe & Co.) for a small paper. It has only been a short time in use, 
and is in good order: 

IRON MELTING FURNACE, circular pot; diameter of pot, 15 in. 

IRON BEATING TABLE, 18x22. 

STEREOTYPE PLATE MOULD, 10;x20. 

STEAM DRYING PRESS, solid platen, 16x20. 

HAND-PLANING BEVELING MACHINE, 10 

ONE COPPER LADLE, with flat lip. 

ONE SKIMMER. 

BRUSHES, MALLETS, Fre 

Apply to, or address 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor S8t., Philadelphia 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


x17, with two planes. 








Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





CHAMBERS, BROTHER & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Book-Folding Machines, 


FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINES, 
FOR BINDING PERIODICALS, 


AND 


NEWSPAPER-FOLODING MACHINES. 
CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO., 


52d Street and Lancaster Ave., Vhiladelphia. 


Send for Circular. 





J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA. 
Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





LvPoGe@aragicaL LVUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


rR. S. MENAMIN, 


515,517 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Uctavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 





THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions. and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$3.50 By mail, $3.85. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing. Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarzed, and improved, aud printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Compicte Instructions for Beginners. as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Mauaging every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas Mackellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 








tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


Wo. 32 Rose STREET, NEw YoREK, 





HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


230 CENTS PER PoOUON D. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER &@ CO., 
1387 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


til 


The celebrated Bronzes of GeorGE MEreER & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamrn. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 
ee 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 
Finest Bronzes, White and Yellow Metal keaf, &c., &e, 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


RR. S. MENAMIN, © 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOUP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 LYnD STREET. PHILADELPHI2. 


—— a 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLY BTEECUVUTIAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





PRINTING PRASSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


———~@O@o"— 


4uu OrmeER DESCRIPTIONS OF JAhacHINE Work 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up'‘at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 

















PRINTERS’ ‘GERCULAR. 


JOHN C. COPPER, 


SmIxTH AND MInok STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


BOOKBINDER'S AND CASH MAKER'S MATERIALS, 


BARK AND COLORED BOANS AND SKIVERS. 
Imported and American Turkey Morocco. 
ENGLISH BOOK CLOTHS, BOOK THREADS. 
RUSSIA LEATHER, LINING CLOTH, 

Tar and Cloth Boards, Colored and Marble Papers. 


SPECIALITIES: 


CHAMOIS, ALUM AND PLASTER SKINS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT FOR 


Ruling Machines, Table Shears, Presses and 
Plows, Finishing Presses, ete, 


JOHN Cc. COPPER, 


Sixth and Minor Streets, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 





SS 





DP 





eee 





Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 





PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3 5-8 x 23 1-4, . . $2 25 | Double Column, 6 14x23 14, R - $3 00 


SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Ss xs ‘ : , . $2 25 12 X 10 ‘ : ‘ . $4 50 


8% x13. ° ; : 3 00 14 X 20 . ° : ~ 5 25 
10 X16 375 | 15 XK 22 ° ‘ , 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. Ss. MENAMIN’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OTFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 





























PRET SKS" CIRCULAR. 


7 M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


ORNATE CARDS, New Styles. 
ORIENT CARDS, Nine Different Designs. 
BAVARIAN CARDS, Eight Designs. 
TRIANCLE CARDS. 


WHITH CLOTH LINED CARDS 


FOR 


LTaGs, CLorvainG TICKETS, Bands, BIC., BTC. 


A LINE OF 


ROUOUnNnD TOP CARDS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, 


TWENTY-TWO AND TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER 1,000. 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, latest styles. 


WIL SON'S WHITE AND COLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 
WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 27 | 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


PLAEN, BMBOSSED, TANOY, GELT AND ORNAMENTED | 


Cards and Ball Programme Covers. | 


| 


ALSO, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


ORNAMENTS, PICTURES, RELIEFS, TASSELS, AND PENELLS 


FOR PROGRAMMES. 
THE ASSORTMENT OF PROGRAMME COVERS COMPRISES OVER 120 DIFFERENT SIZES. 


Price List furnished on application, and Samples charged at List Prices. 


Special Designs made to order, and all orders promptly attended to. 


CLAZED, PLATED, ENAMELED, 
AND FANCY PAPERS. 


Blank, China Enameled, Railroad and Bristol 
Board Cards and Card Boards. | 


Send for the Reduced Price List, JUST OUT. 





WaREHOUSE: 
16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 




















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


"r'O Oa a 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


FOR THE 


SANBORN MACHINE COMPANY. 


' | BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FURNISHED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 





SAMPLES OF MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS USED IN BOOKBINDERIES CAN BE SEEN AT THE 


WA RHROOMS, 
515, G17, AND SID Minor ST... PHILADELPHIA. 


++ << +--+ 


CUTTING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES, 
BACKING MACHINES, STABBING MACHINES, 
BOARD CUTTERS, for Binders or Box makers, etc., 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


RULING AND PAGING MACHINES, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED MANUFACTURE, SOLD AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Bookbinderies fitted out reasonably and expeditiously. 


All inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


+e. 


Having a FIRST-CLASS MACHINE SHOP connected with my establishment (the FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, rear of 52 and 54 
North Sixth Street), Iam ready to Repair, Remove, or Set Up, in a skillful manner, any and all kinds of Bookbinders’ Machinery; and Book- 
binders will find it much to their advantage to have their repairs made at this Machine Shop, where the workmen have a special knowledge of 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517, AND 519 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 




















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


COOD NEW S!! 








Nothwithstanding the announcement of the Fine Paper Manufacturers of an advance in prices of 10 per cent. this month, we will continue 
selling at January prices the remainder of the season. We were so certain that prices must advance, that, while we had the opportunity, we 
made large contracts, sufficient to carry our business for some time. We therefore offer to Printers and Dealers, at the lowest prices, one of 
the best stocks of FLAT WRITING PAPERS in the market 


WE ARE NOW SELLING 


FIRST QUALITY FLAT PAPERS, 
CAPS, LETTERS, FOLIOS, and DEMYS, 


AT TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER POUND. 
CHEAPER CRADES AT LOWER PRICES. . 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING JOB LOTS, WHICH WE CAN SELL VERY LOW. 


Particular attention is invited to the REDUCED PRICES of our SPE- 
CIAL TIES. 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS 


4 
PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


oli —— i 06 i 
SIZES OF ~ FIRST- CLASS WHITE CAP. COLORS. 


- MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILL-HEADS. 12 lb. (14 ib. 16 ib. 141b> Are ruled, ag eae p Posts e wnl care as Bill- 
: to Sheet, Narrow or B’ a Fold = 00 | $4 50 $5 00 12 9 8 6 4 8 to Der Demy, 
10 | 180/| 2 55 To To Cap To Cap To Cap) 
: “ “ ss 1 45 | 160) 175 5 : 
8 


To To Cap To Cap) (« Note.) 
Narrow Fold only. 118) 1 25) 1 88 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers 
Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib, Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter, 
Per Ream. | $2 50 | 








$100 | $1 20 


$125) $160 | $240| $200 


. Note. . Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
$300 | $350 | $125 | $150 | $175 | $2 00 


PAPER RULIN CG 


TO ORDER, ANY PATTERN, 





PROMPT AND CHEAP. 


—_—_—_———— 7 ee > 


WHOLESALE PAPER, ENVELOPE ‘eal CARD WAREHOUSE, 
Wo. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


_ THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VABNISHES, Bos 


seamen 60 JOHN STREET, aw YORK-—Established April, 18-6. 











he 


nie 


WE YET) 





BLACK INKS. 


COLORED INKS. 


COLORED INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, a tb. 


$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 


Carmine Ink, @ 0z................00- $1, 2. 00 | Titramarine Blue... 


. .50c., T5c. 








Job Ink. . .50c., T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz. -50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster. .. 2 «BUC. , T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Pres 83 re ut Ink.. BO One Bi, BRS BA, We Mian nd 6v0s0ncenncasheessanan $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine L ight and Dark. ecccesce $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........40c., 50c. 75c. | Fine Red, ® M5.........0.eseees $3, 5.00, 10. 00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange... a 2.00 
Extra News Ink............0scscesscsees «300, Red, Me PAPSP. oo ooccccccces ceveressne $2, 2.50 «« for posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink................ 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters........... 50c., 75¢., $1, $1.50 Got , Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printera’ Varmiah ..... 22.000 ccsccvel 50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters.............005 50c., 75c., $1 | Tints of all Shades...............$1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal...$2.50 to 3,50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITELIOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, @ Ib... .$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 





._ 
> 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 
2 


40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 





Sexixe Price. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





Gray's PERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 


J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. BE. ROBINSON, J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 
ROBINSON & PRATT, wo, 8 SPRUCE sT., 


8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 








PFPRICE LISst. 
[Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.! 


BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c, COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c. 
News Ink, No. 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per tb Ib 

- No. 2, Fast Presses, Red “ 

« . No. 3, Small Daily Papers, o 

sat No. 4, Hand Presses, o 

ad No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, 
Book Ink, ag 

= 3 


= ~T) 
BD = BD 4 OD mt tet BD BD CO ESS BO te 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESTS 


2g ssese sesassste 


Card Ink, Fine Light and Dark Blue. 
Light and Dark Green 

Fine Light and Dark Green.. 
Orange and Lemon Yellow.. 
Deep Orange Yellow. 

Light and Dark Brown 

Fine Light and Dark Brown. 
White Ink 


" Quick DRYING erences PREPARATION. Gold Size, any shade.. 


For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, | per Umber and Sienna Inks..... 
For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, Tints of all shades.......... 


ee | Foil Ink, Blue and Orange.. 

Robinson’s Dryer, per Ib.. Paging Ink, Blue.......... 

Printer’s Varnish, © stnedeetipeeineeseennetgebewhe 30, 40, 50, HY Silvering Solution, per bottle 
“ 200, 250, 300 | Bronze Powders, per ounce 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 
Black Ink, for Transfer Work, Red Ink, 
bed for Crayon Work, Lake Ink, 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, Carmine Ink, 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, ere ee : Purple Ink, 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, we on Varnishes, 00, 9, 1, 2 3, per Ib 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, 


.. per gal.. 
Brown Ink, various shades, ~ g Siccatif (quick ‘arying) Varnish, per Yb, 1 
White Ink, Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER A’ LOW PRICES. 
Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnighes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 


Sized and Calendered Paper Ink..... 
Book Binders’ Ink 
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CEHLAS. FH. JOHINSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS, 








MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[EsTaBLISHED JaNnvUaRY 7, 1804.] 
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BLACK INKS. sain ee COLORED INKS. ANILINE INKS. 


4 Per 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper. . , 3, 5, Purple Ink 16. 
ed for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. | Scarlet Red Ink . Purple Ink, Blueish $16. 
os for Hand Presses 20c. | | Deep Red Ink , 1.50 Magenta Ink $5.00, 10,00, 16, 
“ . 5c., 30c. | 5 Mauve, Reddish. . -- $5.00, 10.00, 16. 
Book Ink 3 3., 75c. d Carmine Ink f 
Ilustrated Cut Ink, A 40c., 50c., 75c. | Ultramarine Ink, fine 2.00, 3. POSTER INKS. 
—- Bronze Blue ‘“ 2.00 | 
Scientific pasion. ° . Light Blue . 5 Ultramarine Ink ’ 
American Agric ulturist ». | Dark Blue d y Blue Ink, Light or Dark........ 
Job Ink, for dry and ee - ; o| Green 
pape per; will not set off... 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2) Green a | ee 2.00 
Jo Ink, extra quick ae .- $1.50, 2.00, 3.00 Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, . a 2. 00 | 
Cari or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | White Ink T5e. 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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THIRTY CENTS |: cao PER POUND. 


TRADE MARK, 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"""—ASTAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINRS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
a i ee 


References: 
i gel 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printina Hovses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last impro\ement. 
Al rl 
GODFREY & CO. 


Fume Ist, 1869. 3825 Warnut STREET, PHInap’a. 
AGENTS 

ALuison, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. Menamry, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. HaLuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WaLkKer, Evans & CoG8WELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Cc. P. Knicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PaLscRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKELLak, Smirus & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Coiutms & McLEEstTeER, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearson & Gest, ‘* Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 

Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RIEHL’S 


New Lever Cutting Machine, 


FOR CUTTING BOOKS OR PAPER. 














REMOVED TO 1248 AND 1250 N. SIXTEENTH ST. 
‘LOAU.LsS MO’TITIIA SOST AUINAAHOA 


The above cut represents our new Lever Cutting Machine, which has been perfected with great care. It is cheap, neat, and ornamental 
in appearance. It is also very strong and powerful. It will cut paper 4‘; to 5 inches thick, with the utmost ease, and with one stroke of the 


lever. 


The knife can be set down or up, at either end, much quicker than on any other machine. There are both back and side gauges. 


Size, 32 Inches, . . Price, $235. 


BOXING AND CARTAGE EXTRA. 


M. RIEETI & SONS, 


1248 AND 1250 NORTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 





ee Ee ce em! - 


Potter’s Improved Country Presses 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 


The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his neans, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combiued distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the nighest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yet the price has not been advanced. With all these improvements of construction 
and size of machine, we hope to mee* the wants of the trade genefally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE, 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BRACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. 


No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,350 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers 
No. 4, 32x50 “ ae 1,450 | No. 4, 32x50 « “ ss 
FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, FREE. 


Each Press Is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Two Stocks for Rack and Screw, 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash, Wo. 12 Sprvee STREET, NEW YORE. 
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CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK SERIES. 


The accompanying cut repre- 
sents our new Book and Job Com- 
bination Press,to which we would 
invite the attention of the trade. 

The press is built with special 
reference to book work from 
plates (it neither smuts blanks 
nor wears plates), and will work 
the most delicate wood-cuts or a 
poster with equal ease to the 
press, form, and operator. All 
classes of work can be done on it 
by any fair average printer; all 
his standard troubles disappear, 
owing to the new mode of dis- 
tribution and great strength of 
the impression, which secures 
even and delicate results. The 
impression can be tripped by the 
feeder at any time, without noise 
or jar, thus enablingan unlimited 
inking of the form. It runs 
smoothly and almost noiselessly 
at as high rates of speed as any 
press of its size. In this, as with 
all our new “series” of presses, 
we do away with the pressman’s 
great annoyance, that of - the 
tapes, and discharge the sheet 


clean side to the fly direct from the cylinder, thus preventing any sheets from being mussed or smutted, and is a device original with us. 
It has two distinct and independent inking apparatus—one at each end of the press—which gives a perfect distribution. The form-rollers 
are so arranged that but one adjustment is necessary, and that to the distributors, as the form always receives the same pressure as the dis- 


tributors. 


The bearers are always set in proper contact with the cylinder, so that any adjustment of the cylinder does not change their relative position. 


This press is built with special reference to the wants of the “ o 
equal. The saving in ink alone is 20 per cent. aboye any press, with 


SIZES, 
Speed per Hour. 
800 to 1800 
800 to 1900 


Size of Bed 
37x52 
32x50 


Size of Form. No. Rollers. 
32x47 | | 4 
28x45 | 4 


Price. 
$5,000 
4,400 


rating pressman;” and for its adaptability to all classes of work has no 


ie exception of our “ Art Series.” 


PRICES, 


@tCes 

Size of Bed. Size of Form No. Rollers. 
28x41 | 24x38 | 4 | 
27x36 22x32 | 4 


No. 
3 
4 


Speed per Hour. 
800 to 2000 
| 800 to 2200 


Price. 
$3,800 
3,200 





CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK AND JOB SERIES. 


This cut represents our new 
Job and Book Press, which is 
acknowledged to be without a 
competitor for its excellency and 
rapidity of work. 

It has two rollers over the 
form, with an arrangement for 
tripping the impression, which 
allows unlimited inking of the 
form. 

It is especially adapted to gen- 
eral job office work, having no 
tapes, and discharging the sheet 
direct from the cylinder, with 
the clean side to the fly, thereby 
preventing the smutting of sheets 
when large colored surfaces are 
exposed. 

It has our unrivalled patent 
combination distribution, which, 
together with the table distribu- 
tion, original with us, makes it 
perfect. 

The speed is greater than any 
other press of its size, with the 
same number of rollers, though 
it runs with less noise and with- 
out any jar whatever. 


SIZES, 
Speed per Hour. 
1500 | 


No. Size of Bed. 
1 41x56 
2 37x52 
3 


34x50 


Sizeof Form. Rollers. 


36x53 2 | 


Price 
$4,000 

3,500 

3,200 


32x48 2 
29x46 2 


1600 
1700 


OFFICE---39 Beekman Street, New York. 


PRICES, 


etec., 
Size of Bed. 
31x46 | 


No. 


j 


6 


Price 
$3,000 


Size of Form. Rollers 


28x42 | 2 | 


Speed per Hour. 

1800 
30x41 | 
27x36 


24x37 2 1900 2,700 
21x32 3 2000 2,400 


A. CAMPBELL. 
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“GLOBE” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
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Best wofking Fountain in use. 
Impression can be thrown on or off. 
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Perfect Ink Distribution. 
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HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., Globe Job Printing Press : 

The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 
several new principles which other presses of the kind do not have; among which is the “‘ throw-off,” an advantage which is almost indispensa- 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression, by which a “‘ dwell” is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The “ detention of the rollers on the cylinder,” at the will of the operator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. SHurtrierr, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Wetca, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., Judges 
Orrin F. Frye, of Rand, Avery & Frye, e 
CHARLES DEANE, 





NET CASH PRICES: 


Half-Medium, 18x191¢ inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 6 “6 4253 66 253 66 15; *« 7 «6 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 66 66 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 


One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 
All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered to the order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
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THE NEW EUREKA JOBBER, 


This Press has been in use but a few months, and is proving 
one of the most aatisfactory in market. It occupies but little 
room, is simple, durable, cheap, and is operated with the great- 
est ease. 

The distribution is by disc, the fountain is between the disc 
and bed, and is so arranged that the first roller takes the ink and 
the rest distribute it. It has three rollers, with adjustable 
bearers to regulate the pressure of the rollers on the form, and 
may be thrown off instantly for extra distribution. The im- 
pression may also be thrown off at once, so that neither rollers 
nor platen touch the form. The frame of the Press is made in 
one casting, and all the parts are made with a view of firmness 
and strength. The shafts are cast steel and the driving pinion 
wrought iron, and the Press may be run at any speed that the 
operator can feed with safety. 


PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 131-2219 inches inside of Chase, $450 
Quarto-Medium,10 x16 1" 350 
Eighth-Medium, 8 x12 ey - 
Fountain, $25. Steam Fixtures, $15. 


These prices include two sets of roller stocks, roller mold., 
three chases, wrenches, and boxing. 
All presses delivered at the manufactory. 


<2 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The best and cheapest in market. It has been largely improved. It is simple, durable, and cheap, and will do good work—Newspaper, 
Book, and Job. Size of bed, 31x46 inches. Price $1,000, which includes boxing, setting up, and all necessary fixtures. 








COUNTRY JOBBER. 


The moat perfect of cheap Printing Presses; will do the finest kinds of work, and print from 600 to 1,000 per hour. Platen, 7x11 inches. 
Price $100, which includes boxing and all necessary fixtures. 





PAPER CVUITERS, PROOF PRESSES, Erc. 


Paper Cutters, 28 imnches.......cecccscecccccecsccecccecses Proof Presses, 10x37 inches inside bearers, with frame 
o Barr Cutter Mitreing Machine 
Lead Cutters, Spring Handles 
bed 163¢x32 bed « Rule Cutters, a powerful machine 
bad 20 x36 bed oe Composing Sticks, from 6 to 20 inches, both screw and clamp. 


WROUGHT IRON SIDE AND FOOT STICKS AND CHASES MADE TO ORDER. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free. 


A. & B. NEWBURY, 


COXSACKIE-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 
DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1837, and 
Vienna Weltaussi ellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘‘ Making Ready,’’ Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, withoutaltering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY’’ PRESS 
No. 2,—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase $235 Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 350 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountaia and Fountain Fixtures for cither size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with ‘Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


The Universal Printing Machine, 


THE BEST AND BEST MADE 











Printing Machine ever Produced. 


GUARANTEED TO BE THE 


STRONGEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND COMPACT, 


WITH THE MOST PERFECT 


DISTRIBUTION AND REGISTER, 


AND TO PRINT A LARGER FORM OF SOLID MATTER THAN 
ANY OTHER OF THE CLASS. 


Address all communications 


EE. V. HAUCHWOUT & CO., 


25 Pare PLACE, NEw YoRe. 




















